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Titian’s Country 


By Margaret Waldo Higginson 


ROM Venice, across the lazy, 

sunny lagoons and the low 

flat lands away to the north, 

just at the edge of the far 
horizon, there rises a dim blue out- 
line of distant hills, and to this the 
Venetians point and say, “That is 
Titian’s country.” Many a little 
lagoon-bred girl and patient woman 
living and toiling under the scorch- 
ing midsummer sun looks off to 
those mountains as to Paradise it- 
self, so cool, so mysterious, so un- 
known. Sometimes a gray-haired 
old woman or a sunburnt young 
matron, with her bambino in her 
arms, stops before Titian’s wonder- 
ful Madonna in the church of the 
Frari, and as she repeats her me- 
chanical little prayer, looks up with 
longing and wonder at the blueness 


of the calm mountains behind the 
Mother and Child. 

It is not so far as it looks from 
Venice to the Dolomites, only four 
hours in the train, and every mile is 
a delight. The traveller feels a pull 
at his heart strings as the train 
backs out of the station, with the 
bronze-faced affectionate gondoliers 
crowded about the watery steps. 
Bit by bit he skims over the flat 
marshes left by the receding waters 
of the lagoons, with just the slender 
steel thread on which the train is 
balanced stretching along between. 
Finally all he can see are the red 
spires of San Giorgio and the tower 
of the Campanile, with, between, 
only the lowlands and the sea. Soon 
even the sea disappears, and sud- 
denly, with a bound, he is in a 
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THE LAKE AT TOBLACH 


cooler, clearer atmosphere, hemmed 
in on all sides by green, a delicious 
change after sun-baked Venice. The 
quiet meadows, little hedges and 
white cottages seem like England; 
and the fields and ploughed lots are 
neat and clean, with peasants work- 
ing on them, many colored and 
cheery to the last degree. Jolly lit- 
tle boys are tumbling about on the 
grass, or on the clean white steps of 
cottages, hooting with glee as the 
train sweeps past; and the white 
roads that wind away into the 
greenness are so shining and allur- 
ing that one wants to jump from 
the train and investigate them. 
Suddenly, without warning, the 
hills begin to come, big and green, 
or seamed like those in Madeira, 
with white cottages nestling under 
them in tiny groups. By and by the 
hills become mountains, big, gray, 
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and almost covered with soft mys- 
terious clouds. Once in a while a 
peak creeps out of the mystery and 
shows its snow-covered crest and 
the bold black fissures 
sides. Then a “sudden little river’ 
will appear, so shallow that the 
round white stones at the bottom 
show through, in spite of its queer 
lime-like color. It is “sluggish,” 
too, like the déne in “Childe Roland,” 
but gets broader and broader, and 
finally succeeds in following the 
train to Belluno. It is delicious to 
shower, and it al- 


down its 


, 


run into a little 
most makes one feel as if one had 
flown over the British Channel and 
all the miles between and were 
speeding through the Scottish High- 
lands. 

But now the train has stopped, 
and the real Dolomites, though not 
the highest, are near at hand, sur- 
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rounding the quaint town of Bel- 
luno. After dinner walk out along 
the road a bit, and see what a fas- 
cinating little country village it is, 
with the loitering peasants passing 
and the bold black mountains loom- 
ing above. The tops of the moun- 
tains look like big black icicles 
turned upside down; whole families 
of them seem to be seated all along 
in rows. Some look delicate enough 
to break’ off and fall at any moment, 
and it is awkward when they tumble 
on innocent human beings, thereby 
sweeping them off the face of the 
earth. There are houses, or rem- 
nants of houses, in Belluno which 
came down from a hilltop in a land- 
slide, and there was a lawsuit and 
much excitement between the man 
who owned the hilltop and the man 
who owned the land on which in so 
evil an hour the cottages had de- 
scended. We innocently went to 
look at the hill, but there was none, 
it having probably come down with 
the houses. 

rom Belluno a wonderful coun- 
try stretches away on all sides, the 
exquisite greenness only broken by 
occasional ploughed fields, where 
brightly clad and brightly smiling 
We hardly saw 


women toil all day. 


BELLUNO 


a peasant anywhere among the 
Dolomites that did not smile and 
give us a brisk “Buon giorno” as we 
passed. As to the swarming chil- 
dren, it was almost impossible in 
driving not to run over them, for 
they sprawled and straddled and sat 
all over the road, or even more con- 
tentedly—and safely—in the gutter, 
making dust pies with serious faces. 
All ages and sexes and colors were 
represented, and all stages of aston- 
ishment at this strange new world 
in which they found themselves. 
The precise amount of clothing 
which adorned their small bodies 
seemed of little or no account to 
them, the less the better. After all, 
perhaps as small a garment as pos- 
sible, in a sunny gutter on a June 
day, if one is small and brown and 
Italian, may be the height of bliss. 
The gods who had the Dolomites 
under their especial supervision de- 
creed a vast amount of rain during 
our stay at Belluno, treating us to a 
formidable thunderstorm each af- 
ternoon with great regularity, and 
sometimes to even a tremendous 
downpour, minus thunder, in the 
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excuse. 


morning, without the least 
But we paddled off in the hardest 
showers, to the consternation of the 
English people, huddled before a 


very cold stove in the hotel. We 
found bewitching walks, and even 
when we would resolve to penetrate, 
come what might, a sopping, but 
most alluring little lane, all mud 
and dripping branches, and would 
patiently push to the end, only to 
turn up at an_ un-get-over-able 
fence, the wet greenness was 
enough reward. A solitary walk is 
one of the best things in the world, 
as Stevenson and Hazlitt bear wit- 
ness; all the warm, living produc- 
tions of nature come near to one; 
every leaf and grass blade seems to 
be quivering in sympathy, and the 
little human flowers scattered 


about take one as peacefully and 
quietly as they. 
Going off on a long tramp one 
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day, through the funny little Old 
World town, where the women were 
washing away merrily in the very 
yellow river, the way led between 
meadows, and then up a steep hill 
with a crumbling old church at the 
top, sitting all by itself, looking 
down at the valley beneath and the 
great ragged above. 
There was a magnificent thunder- 
storm up in the mountains, and rest- 
ing on a bank, with sweetly smell- 
ing hay fields above and below, I 
watched the grumbling clouds roll 
back and forth. Drops of rain be- 
gan to fall, and everything was very 
still and peaceful. Two little yellow- 
haired children were playing in the 
grass (while their parents worked 
in a field near by), weaving marvel- 
lous garlands out of the fallen leaves 
and twigs as peacefully and uncon- 
cernedly as if all this blackness and 
growling yonder were no more than 


mountains 
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the sunshine. When it rained 
harder they pulled their little aprons 
over their yellow heads and went on 
playing. 

As I turned to go a small boy 
came trotting down the path, a wee 
fellow, with a straw hat twice too 
large for him, and a most formidable 
black band twice too large for the 
hat. He came along with a care- 
less, nonchalant air, stopping at 
every haystack to hide something 
therein out of his pocket. Whether 
it was a tangible treasure or some 
freak of the imagination, I could not 
discover. Finally he came to where 
some clothes, thrown down by some 
workman, were lying. This was 


evidently his objective point, for he. 


grabbed them up and slung them 
over his small back, from which, 
one by one, they dribbled off to the 
ground. I called to him and pointed, 
and he came slowly back, gazing 
solemnly at me, not at the clothes, 
till finally some point of humor 
seeming to enter his youthful mind, 
he smiled a tiny smile and a little 
dimple tried to proclaim itself in one 
cheek. I turned around again a 
moment later, and lo! he had made 
a new discovery, and was belabor- 
ing the fence with a large knife that 
had evidently fallen out of one of 
the pockets of the ill-fated garments. 
But the wood did not yield under 
his mighty strokes, and this seemed 
to surprise him, for he worked on 
and on, with an air of ever-increas- 
ing wonder and injury. 

Coming down, another little lad- 
die, a wee, happy urchin, followed 
me along the steep rocky path, 
swinging a straw basket lustily as 
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he went. We passed a barn and 
heard a dreadful wailing and groan- 
ing from within. He said it was a 
sheep. I asked him if the poor 
thing were being killed. “Oh, no,” 
he said, “it is only crying because it 
is alone!” 

The lake of Santa Croce, not far 
from Belluno, is almost more won- 
derful in color than Lucerne, with a 
depth of exquisite greenness that I 
have never seen in any other water. 
It is all shut in by big wooded hills, 
and a queer, black, dingy little group 
of about half a dozen huts—they are 
hardly houses—comprises the vil- 
lage. Picturesque old women sit 
in doorways toward nightfall, giv- 
ing the stranger a smiling “Buona 
sera,” and the inevitable infant top- 
ples around in the gutter, regarding 
him with a shy glimpse of baby 
teeth, broadening into a full smile 
at last if their owner decides he is a 
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good sort of fellow and can be 
trusted. 
The peasant women in Belluno 


are most picturesque. Much of the 
money they earn they spend on gold 
and silver ornaments, which are 
often very beautiful, and are manu- 
factured in the These 
trinkets give rather an overdressed 
appearance, when worn by women 
drawing carts, their feet cased in 
wooden shoes, their hair stuck full 
of upright, delicately wrought pins, 
while from their ears hang _ pen- 


village. 


dants, often of the very same design 


as the earrings which figure in 
Titian’s paintings. 
Sometimes through the quiet 


streets, far away, one hears a. sol- 
emn chanting and a sound of march- 
ing feet, and it comes nearer and 
nearer, until the splendid deep-toned 


voices are right below the window; | 


it is a little funeral procession pass- 
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ing by. The strong-faced priests 
bear banners aloft, singing as they 
go; then comes the peasant’s bare 
coffin, and then the mourners, each 
with a candle; the women, even the 
little girls, wearing black kerchiefs 
over their bent heads. The chil- 
dren’s heads are not always bent 
though; they may be looking about 
cheerily and unconcernedly, as if it 
were a common occurrence and had 
no manner of significance. 

There are some remarkable baths 
near Belluno. We drove there one 
day to inspect them, and had tea 
outside in a pine grove, with merry 
children and 
The proprietor came out, a 
little white-haired old man, lame, 
with a stick, and very much cross- 
eyed, but polite and courteous to the 
last degree. He told us all about 
the establishment, how he had been 
thirty years making it, and how 


excited dogs racing 


about. 
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ANTALAO, THE HIGHEST OF THE DOLOMITES 


now he was quite contented, quite 
contented. His four sons carried it 
on, and— Did many forestieri come 
there? No, not many, but a great 
many Italians. Then the old man, 
in the pride and excitement of his 
possessions, must have us drive 
through the pergola and to the milk 
cure at the other end of the grounds. 
He began hobbling along at our 
side, but we dragged him into the 
carriage, amidst his fluttering prot- 
estations and “molte grazie.” All 
the time he chattered away, showing 
us this thing and that, and once in a 
while his face would light up and 
he would point up to the top of a 
hill or down into a valley, and tell 
us that it was “all his, all, all,” and 
his old eyes would beam with de- 
light. 

The road that leads away from 
Belluno and goes on among the 


higher mountains is worthy of 
Switzerland. Most of the way sheer 
wooded cliffs tower up one side of 
the road, and on the other there is a 
plunge down into the green valley 
below, where once the Austrians 
and Italians fought so _ bitterly. 
Here the little yellow river, the 
Pieve, rushes along, and behind 
it the land ascends to the over- 
shadowing mountains, with trees in 
single file standing, like sentinels, at 
the top of those that are not high 
enough to deserve snow. After five 
hours behind the plodding horses 
this road leads to Tai-di-Cadore, a 
tiny town set in the midst of snowy 
mountains, with Antalao, the high- 
est of all the Dolomites, just poking 
its nose up from behind. 

There is almost an excitement 
about this quiet region, for at Pieve- 
di-Cadore, less than a mile ftom 
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TITIAN’S BIRTHPLACE, PIEVE-DI-CADORE 


Tai, Titian was born. The whole 
place is redolent of him. Every- 
body is still a “Vicellio,” the grocer, 
the baker and the candlestick maker, 
and “Albergo Tiziano” and “Piazza 
Tiziano” flaunt their signs on high. 
There is a large statue of the painter 
in the middle of the Piazza, and just 
around the corner is the house where 
he was born. It is a diminutive 
place, old and ramshackle as possi- 
ble, and leaning up against its 
neighbors for support. A blooming 
young woman, carrying a marvel- 
lous-eyed child, came to the door to 
admit us, and showed us first the 
big smoky kitchen, with the queer 
old fireplace in the middle of the 
floor, and shining pots and kettles 
hanging on the walls; and then 
two tiny low-ceiled rooms upstairs, 
which were successively the birth- 
room and studio of the painter. 
Neither of these had any personal 
interest, being whitewashed over 
and converted into the modern bed- 
rooms of the two humble families 
who now live there. 

The large house next door, which 
had belonged to Titian’s uncle, is 
still partly covered with frescoes, 
though they are fading and crum- 
bling pathetically. The only one of 
real value was taken down and put 
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inside the house. This is very 
crude, being done when the artist 
was only ten years old, but charm- 
ing. It is supposed to be Titian 
himself, asking the blessing of the 
Virgin before he begins his life 
work, and it is said that Ruskin 
thought it the only one of Titian’s 
pictures that was painted in a really 
religious spirit. It is supposed to 
have been done with the juice of 
flowers, before the boy learned the 
use of paints. 

In the queer old museum we saw 
the first thing that Titian ever did, 
an angel—very exquisite she was, 
too—painted on a bit of board. In 
the church where the Vicellio family 
are buried there are two Madonnas, 
one his own family grouped, his 
daughter the Virgin, himself a 
strong black figure in the back- 
ground; the other, the Mother and 
Child, with San Rocco and the in- 
evitable St. Sebastian, pinned with 
arrows to a tree, as usual. This lat- 
ter was done, it is believed, in the 
time of the plague; the two central 
figures are much like the “Marriage 
of St. Catherine.” Most of the 
other pictures in the church are by 
other Vicellios (there were five art- 
ists in the family), and behind the 
altar is a little figure of Christ by 
Palma Vecchio. 

But go into the dim refectory, and 
there are quaint panels, almost black 
with age, for they were done by un- 
known artists long before Titian’s 
day, but with the earnestness and 
the big faith which inspired them 
still shining out from the crude, 
faded faces. There is one Madonna 
which in the stiffness of its lines is 
more remarkable than anything I 














FRESCOED HOUSE IN CORTINA 
THE PAINTINGS SYMBOLIZE MAN’S LIFE FROM CHILDHOOD TO OLD AGE 


ever hope to see. I gazed upon it 
with wonder; crazy looking angeis 
had scattered themselves about in 
mid-air in the foreground, and two 
oxen were making a violent attempt 
to squeeze both their heads out of 
one very small window. We tried 
to get a photograph of this and of 
some of the others, especially one 
of a saint leading a child by the 
hand—such a depth of earnestness 
there was in his face and such a 
lightness in his feet—but not one 
was to be had in the town. It ap- 
parently has never entered the peo- 
ple’s heads to photograph the pic- 
tures; their native hills and moun- 
tains they show with pride, but that 
is all. 

The woman who exhibited the 
church was an utterly wizened old 
crone, with a face so shrunken and 


furrowed that there was hardly any 
of it left. But she was cheerily 
garrulous, and overcome with grati- 
tude at the twenty centimes we put 
into her bony old hand at parting, 
went courtesying and smiling down 
the street. The woman who showed 
us the museum was even more re- 
markable, for not having once con- 
descended to open her lips all the 
time we were in the building, the 
minute we had finished she dashed 
madly down the street to her house 
and disappeared therein. Whether 
she had wild ideas that her dinner 
was burning up, or whether it was 
to indicate in a delicate manner that 
she was above such things as fees, 
we could not imagine. 

Within an hour’s drive from Tai, 
up among the mountains, there is a 
place called Treponte, where three 
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_Up AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 


bridges meet’ over a roaring, tum- 
bling little mountain river, and An- 
talao looks down big and shining 
from above. Here it is very wild 
and lonely, with a stillness that 
speaks. Big sunburnt peasant wom- 
en, always smiling and cheery, are 
working in the fields, brilliant spots 
of color against the green of the 
or the rich brown of the 
freshly upturned earth; sometimes 
they stagger along under huge bun- 
dles of straw; so little of the bearers 
showing underneath that it almost 
seems as if the haystacks were mys- 
teriously animated with life. Why 
is it that the Tyrolese peasants al- 
ways smile? Is it like Stevenson’s 
small the “Apology for 
Idlers,” through the mere joy of 
being alive, or is it an innate cheeri- 
ness which endures in even the 
Perhaps it is only that 


grass, 


boy in 


hardest life? 
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they live all their lives out of doors. 
If we could all do this, I sometimes 
think there would be lighter hearts 


among us. All through the Dolo- 
mites women do the outdoor work; 
the men are either serving out their 
period of conscription in the army 
or are at work by the river in the 
lumber mills, shipping huge logs to 
float off by themselves to Venice. 
As we drove home from Treponte 
the sun was setting, and it was very 
dear and peaceful everywhere. The 
peasants were coming home from 
their work, walking with their day’s 
labor on their backs, or riding in 
cheerful groups on lumber wagons 
drawn by lazy oxen. Little boys 
were driving gentle-faced white cat- 
tle, with lambs and goats trotting 
along behind. And above all this 
peacefulness the still more peaceful 
mountains loomed up into the sky, 











CORTINA 


their white peaks just touched by 
the lingering sun. 

Cortina d’Ampezzo is a veritable 
garden of the gods. Of all the places 
I have ever seen, with the possible 
exception of Venice, my heart is 
most closely drawn to this one, and 
when I die I would far rather go 
there than Paris! The atmos- 
phere of the place seems almost 
Swiss, for the Austrian frontier is 
past, and the town is full of travel- 
lers with alpen-stocks, and little 
booths with jumbles of small sou- 
venirs are on every side. Italian is 
still spoken a good deal—many of 
the peasants know both languages, 
as both are taught in the schools— 
but the sounding German gutturals 
are most to the fore, and this is the 
last town where there is any trace 
of Italy. Even the change in the 
dress of the peasants is noticeable, 


for immediately after the boundary 
is past the women begin to disport 
themselves in queer squat Derbys, 
with huge ribbon streamers hanging 
down behind; and the children are 
the same in miniature, looking very 
funny staggering along under this 
extraordinary headgear. What a 
sad change from the picturesque 
kerchiefs of Italy! The fair Ger- 
man lassies, with their neat braids 
twined about their unbeautiful little 
heads, are also, though worthy, a 
grievous comedown after that deli- 
cious Italian infant world, 

Cortina is placed, a rare gem in a 
marvellous setting, in a valley with 
great green smooth meadows sweep- 
ing up to the wooded feet of the 
mountains, And above the larch 
woods the bold red of the shaggy 
peaks towers onward up into the 
sky. There is no other color in the 
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world like the red of those moun- 
tains, unless it be the wonder of 
the lingering sunset gold turning 
them to flame, with the shadows 
and the damp darkness gathering 
below. 

The town itself is white and 
peaceful, with that air of brooding 
calm which is vouchsafed to little 
towns living under the shadows of 
great mountains. The sun beats 
down heavily at noonday, but the 
peasants are out in their clattering 
wooden shoes; later, we too start 
out, cross the river, strike into the 
woods, and lose ourselves in the 
stillness and the flowers. Did one 
ever many flowers, 
stretching away as far as the eye 
can see? There are whole fields of 
palest blue, and these are forget-me- 
nots; there are whole fields of palest 
yellow, and these are “johnny-jump- 
ups,” laden with fragrance; then 
come pink fields, and white fields, 
and fields with all the colors to- 
gether, like huge daubs of paint 
upon the mountain side. There are 


imagine so 
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primroses and English cowslips, 
white, purple and yellow violets, 
marsh marigolds overflowing all the 
little brooks; anemones, wild hya- 
cinths, big double buttercups, colum- 
bine and ladies’ slippers; lilies of the 
valley, red, pink and white field lil- 
ies; orchids of all kinds, too, fra- 
grant as can be, and all sorts of little 
running vines, flowering timidly and 
modestly, but scenting the whole 
wood with their perfume. Up in 
the fields behind, the grass is full of 
wee pinklets (I have no idea of their 
real name), with tiny marvellously 
blue gentians of different varieties 
dotted around among them. Then 
directly under the cool shadow of 
the mountain tops the edelweiss 
grows. 

Now shall we drive to Tre Croce? 
The road is narrow, steep and 
rough, so that the driver will walk 
most of the way. and urge on the 
panting horses. By and by big 
patches of snow begin to lie along 
the road, vying with the timid clus- 
ters of mountain crocuses just ven- 
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turing to peep up into what they 
thought was going to be summer. 
Black shady pools are dumped in 
amid the deep woods, and here 
groups of chattering peasant women 
will be squatted, minding the goats 
who stray about nibbling at the 
rocky soil. Finally we arrive where 
it is bleak and cold, and even a bit 
uncanny and grotesque, where the 
three crosses are planted side by 
side, at the top of a hill. We do not 
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care to stay there very long, but 
hasten back to the warm living na- 
ture below. Let us walk down, 
through the gorgeous fields or the 
cool little paths that run through the 
woods, with tiny cascades leaping 
and tumbling from the shaggy peaks 
above, and we shall reach Cortina 
again just as the sun is setting, and 
the red peaks glow above, and the 
flowers are shutting up their eyes 
for the night. 





A Christmas Tangle 


By Harriet A. Nash 


WAVE of warm air, odor- 
ous with fir and cedar, 
greeted Mrs. Parker as she 


pushed open the church 
door. It was past sunset, and the 
six kerosene lamps made six circles 
of light, fading into gloom on the 
edges where they met and _ inter- 
sected, bringing out in spots the 
mottoes and rope trimming on the 
walls, draping in a pleasing obscu- 
rity the discolored ceiling, and lend- 
ing an air of mystery even to the 
dim outlines of the long stove fun- 
nel, now twined with evergreen. 
The very air was full of mystery 
and delight. The front pews were 


piled with packages which busy 
hands were transferring to two tall 
fir trees, standing in time honored 
position each side the pulpit. A 
select committee of church sisters 
hovered about the trees bestowing 


balls and 
in every 


candy-bags, 
strings of 
vacant space. 

The newcomer gave an admiring 
exclamation, quite oblivious of the 
fact that she had not been invited 
to assist in the decoration. It was 
something of a slight, according to 
the social code which governed the 
popular opinions of the brick meet- 
ing-house, but Mrs. Parker, being 
the fortunate possessor of a nature 
far removed from petty considera- 
tions, had determined to harbor no 
hard feeling therefor. 

“T’ve brought in a few little 
things,” she explained, drawing 
from her reticule a variety of pack- 
ages. There were bookmarks of 
perforated cardboard for her Sun- 
day-school class, mittens for various 
small relatives, and gayly colored 
knit reins for the parsonage baby. 


popcorn 
cranberries 
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“How well the presents have 
come in,” Mrs. Parker said, encour- 
agingly. Mrs. Deacon Chester, 
with an obstinacy born of weariness, 
declared that she couldn’t agree. 
“Though it’s all the thanks we can 
expect,” she said. “Coming here 
and slaving all day for people who 
won't even take the trouble to bring 
things here. To my certain knowl- 
edge three well-to-do families in this 
church are keepin’ back their pres- 
ents for a family tree. I call it 
downright rivalry of the church.” 


Mrs. Parker wisely refrained 
from argument. “It’s a nice night 
for Christmas,” she said. 


“But terrible cold,” returned Mrs. 
Chester, adding presently in a more 
animated tone, “I’ve told the stage 
driver to come right here with 
whatever he brought for any of our 
church people. If Henry sends you 
a box this year you'll find it on the 
tree.” 

Mrs. Parker hesitated. The chief 
delight of her lonely Christmas was 
the box from her nephew; its ar- 
rival an event to be attended with 
all due ceremony, and its opening a 
matter of much moment, only to be 
satisfactorily accomplished in the 
solitude of. her own parlor with the 
picture of Henry’s mother smiling 
down upon her from the wall. 
“Well,” she said presently, reflect- 
ing that the box need not be opened 
until she reached home, and inward- 
ly hoping it would not be too heavy 
to carry. 

Half an hour after the noiseless 
closing of the church door marked 
Mrs. Parker’s departure, there was 
a sound of sleigh bells, and Eben 
Friend, the stage driver, looking a 
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veritable Santa Claus in his fur coat 
and cap, staggered in, laden with a 
score of packages, large and small. 
“I met Kriss over beyant,” he ex- 
plained noisily “and he asked me to 
help him out, bein’s he was over- 
loaded. I’m in a terrible hurry my- 
self. So if somebody’ll just sign for 
these quick, I'll leave ’em in your 
care, Miss Chester.” 

The committee 9f ladies gathered 
around the pile of ‘packages. Sev- 
eral of the smaller ones were hung 
upon the tree, but over others they 
hesitated, until Mrs. Chester made 
a suggestion. 

“We'll just have to open these,” 
she said with decision. “They’re 
much too large to hang and things 
make much better show on the tree 
when you can see what they are.” 

There was a reckless snapping of 
strings and tearing of wrappers, 
and the Christmas trees blossomed 
with sofa pillows, aprons, pictures 
and books. There were many ex- 
clamations and some passing from 
hand to hand of much admired ob- 
jects. If also there was some spec- 
ulation and comment as to origin 
and quality, it was hardly surpris- 
ing in a village where each family 
took a vivid interest in its neigh- 
bors’ affairs. 


The church was crowded; the in- 
fant class recited its verses with 
the nonchalance of babyhood; two 
bashful little girls warbled of the 
“Christmas Star” in tones which 
failed to reach the sixth pew from 
the front, and the minister’s son and 
heir recited “The Night Before 
Christmas” in a manner creditable 
to the entire church. Then, after 
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remarks by the pastor, the superin- 
tendent and three of the deacons-- 
the fourth being unavoidably ab- 
sent—the real event of the evening 
commenced. 

Mrs. Parker found herself the 
pleased recipient of three handker- 
chiefs, two white aprons, a glass 
plate from her class of little girls 
and a china vase. Her nephew’s 
present came last. And Mrs. Par- 
ker could have wept tears of disap 
pointment when, instead of the se- 
curely knotted package, bearing her 
address in Henry’s’ well-known 
writing and decorated with the fas- 
cinating red label of the express 
company, she received a soft, heavy 
shawl, with a card, “Mrs. Parker, 
from Henry,” in Mrs. Chester’s 
cramped hand. 

Mrs. Parker assured herself that 
it didn’t matter. But a hurt feeling 


lingered even while friends and 
neighbors cast admiring glances 


towards the gift, and whispered one 
to another that Henry must be get- 
ting forehanded. An uncomforta- 
ble feeling that the gift was of Mrs. 
Chester’s bestowing rather than 
Henry’s possessed its " recipient, 
though she chided herself for being 
so unreasonable. “You that always 
prided yourself on not noticin’ 
slights and snubs, Elvira Parker,” 
she thought scornfully. 

After the services she made her 
way unobserved to the wing pews, 
and in a pile of rubbish found the 
box in which the shawl had been 
packed. There could be no mistake, 
for a bit of the fringe had caught in 
the cover, in its hasty opening. 

Mrs. Parker spread out her gifts 
on the old-fashioned card table be- 
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neath Alvesta’s picture. But Al- 
vesta’s blue eyes looked coldly down 
upon them and her expression in- 
dicated disapproval. She was ac- 
customed to seeing the packages 
opened. Mrs. Parker remembered, 
as she sat before the fire, that she 
didn’t really need a new shawl. 
Perhaps that was the reason she feit 
so little pleasure in it. Then she 
pictured Henry’s care in selecting 
it. Doubtless he and Mina had 
gone out together to look for it. 
Dear boy, how thoughtful of him 
to remember her preference for 
gray! She rose and stood before the 
oval mirror draping the shawl 
about her shoulders. All at once 
the coldness vanished and its warm 
folds seemed to stand to her for 
home and family ties. Henry was 
all she had. The pictured face upon 
the wall lighted with pleasure. 
“Dear boy!” Mrs. Parker said fond- 
ly as she folded the shawl away. 

She went cheerfully to bed, re- 
membering that Sophy Briggs was 
coming to dine with her to-morrow, 
—poor Sophy, who had been the 
village beauty in her day and had 
lived to see beauty, wealth, friends 
and kindred drop away from her 
She was a little tire- 
not poor or forlorn 
enough to make her really interest- 
ing—only a dull little body with a 
keen remembrance of better days 
and a fierce resentment of anything 
Mrs. Parker’s last 
thought before she dropped asleep 
“T wish I dared offer Sophy 


one by one. 


some now, 


like patronage. 


was, 


my last winter’s shawl. I don’t 
need two.” 
She wished it more than ever 


when she took her visitor’s wraps 
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in the sunny parlor next day, anc 
noticed how thin Sophy’s short cape 
was. She thought about it while 
she basted the turkey—Mrs. Parker 
Knew turkey for two was an un- 
necessary extravagance, but Sophy’s 
pride would suffer were she offered 
a mere chicken on Christmas day— 
and meditated upon it as she lis- 
tened to the well-known story of 
Sophy’s “coming out” party. By 
and by she brought out the shaw! 
for her guest’s inspection. “Isn’t it 
handsome?” exclaimed Sophy. A 
sudden thought came to Mrs. Par- 
ker. “I didn’t need it,” she said in- 
differently. “I had a nice one. | 
wish I could dispose of my other 
some way.” 

“You've 
marked Sophy with the air of one 
who in her day has been authority 
upon the etiquette of shawls. 

Clearly it was no use. Mrs. Par- 
ker folded the shawl fondly; how 
little and pinched Sophy looked! 
Her hostess wondered if she were 

\itably clothed for winter. She 
smoothed the shawl, laying her cheek 
caressingly against its soft folds. 
“T wish I could swap it for some- 
thing I need more,” she said at last. 

Sophy looked mildly interested. 
“T should think you could easy 
enough,” she said. “What would 
you want to get instead?” 

Mrs. Parker hesitated. After all 
what had Sophy to spare? “I'd like 
a cameo breastpin,” she said with 
sudden relief. 

Sophy laughed. “If that’s all,” 
she said with a burst of generous 
feeling. “I'll give you one and wel- 
come. Ma’s and grandma’s and 
Aunt Emily’s all fell to me.” 


worn it a year,” re- 
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Mrs. Parker drew herself up with 
an air of offended pride. “I couldn’t 
accept anything so valuable,” she 
said. “If you'd be willing to ex- 
change it for the shawl though—” 

Sophy demurred. She didn’t 
know as she cared for a shawl her- 
self. Capes were more stylish and 
better suited to a young person. 
And gray wasn’t her color—she 
much preferred brown. But after 
long consideration during which 
Mrs. Parker made many tactful 
manceuvres, the exchange was ef- 
fected, and Sophy went down the 
front steps in the wintry twilight 
wrapped in Mrs. Parker’s Christmas 
gift. 

Mrs. Parker surveyed with amuse- 
ment the cameo breastpin for which 
she could conceive no possible use. 
For fifteen years she had worn no 
save the mourning pin 
which held her husband’s hair. 
“This one’ll do for Mina some day,” 


jewelry 


she decided at last. 

The evening seemed lonely some 
way. She almost wished she had 
kept the shawl one more night until 
Christmas was really gone. Pres- 
ently she brought out the box in 
which perhaps Henry’s own hands 
had packed the gift, wondering if 
she couldn’t make a workbox of it. 
“T’d kind of like to have it round,” 
she said, gently removing the tissue 
paper lining. Then she gave a little 
For on the bottom 
Henry 


delighted laugh. 
of the box lay a folded note. 
had written her a few lines. 

There was a little search for her 
glasses and a longer delay in light- 
ing a lamp before she settled down 
contentedly to read the note. It was 
only a line after all, and the smile 
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died from Mrs. Parker’s face as she 
read it. “A shawl for my dear 
mother from her loving son, Willie.” 
Mrs. Parker sat feebly up in her 
chair. “It’s all at the door of that 
meddling committee,” she said. 
Not spitefully or in anger but as if 
some vent to her overwrought feel- 
ings were necessary. It was so easy 
now to see how it had happened in 
the dimly lighted church, and amid 
the confusion of opening many 
packages at once. They had all 
known of WHenry’s custom, and 
“Mrs. Eliza Porter” might easily 
be mistaken for “Mrs. Elvira Par- 
ker.” 

Mrs. Parker laughed even in the 
midst of her perplexity, and a glow 
of pleasure warmed her heart as she 
thought of Mrs. Porter. Poor, rich 
Mrs. Porter whose money had pur- 
chased her everything but happiness 
and whose only son had drifted so 
far away from her that it was no 
secret in Oak Hill that his city ad- 
dress was unknown to her. Mrs. 
Parker had heard from Henry that 
no man was more successful in busi- 
ness than William Porter. His 
name was in the front ranks of 
philanthropic work and always to be 
found upon subscription lists to 
charitable institutions. But an old 
trouble in the settlement of his 
father’s estate had grown into a bar- 
rier between his mother and him- 
self. Now, Mrs. Parker could 
hardly wait until morning to carry 
the peace offering to her lonely 
neighbor. But a thrill of dismay 
overcame her as she remembered 
how her trade with Sophy had com- 
plicated the matter. She could not 
go to Sophy and demand the shawl. 
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What should she do? She brought 


out her purse and with serious face 
counted its contents. There were 
twenty dollars—and the shawl could 
not have cost less than fifteen. But 
Mrs. Parker could see no other way. 

Early next morning Mrs. Par- 
ker’s neighbors were surprised to 
see her take the stage for Oakdale, 
the flourishing village from whence 
most of Oak Hill’s supplies were 
brought. At six in the evening a 
light streaming from her sitting- 
room windows announced her re- 
turn. And a little later, under cover 
of the friendly darkness, she made 
her way to the little house where 
Sophy Briggs lived alone. 

“T don’t want anything said about 
it,” Mrs. Parker explained in a most 
confidential tone. “For like as not 
‘twould make hard feelings, among 
the committee. But they mixed the 
things up in opening and this is the 
shawl that was meant for me. The 
other is Mis’ Porter’s. As like as 
two peas you see, only mine is 
brown. And would you mind 
changing?” 

“Did you ever?” exclaimed Sophy. 

She brought out the gray shawl 
a little reluctantly. An article de- 
signed for the rich Mrs. Porter’s 
wear became somewhat enhanced in 
value. “I read to-day that gray 
was coming in and brown going 
out,’ she said as she laid the two 
side by side and critically compared 
the fringes. “And it seems to me 
the gray’s thicker and softer. But 
of course it’s just as you say.” 

Mrs. Parker refrained from ex- 
plaining that Sophy’s declared pref- 
erence had determined the color of 
her shawl. “If you think it isn’t 
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worth the value of the pin,” she sug- 
gested at last. “I wouldn’t mind 
throwing in something—say a 
pound of butter a week through the 
cold weather.” 

Sophy thought that might do, 
though she preferred creamery but- 
ter, and had already trimmed up a 
the 
Time was when she didn’t have to 


gray bonnet to match shawl. 
scheme and bargain for a new gar- 
ment but had anything she wanted. 
There was 
Mrs. Parker, packing the gray shawl 
hastily into its box, took her de- 
parture. 

She toiled a little wearily up the 
long hill to the Porter mansion, the 
box hidden beneath her last year’s 
shawl. Mrs. Porter was at home— 
sitting with folded hands in her ele- 
gant parlor—but alone. She heard 
the story with composure, and took 
the utmost 
lance, the only emotion exhibited 


a velvet pelisse—but 


box with the noncha- 
being a cold indignation at the man- 
ner in which the error had occurred. 
“The action of the committée was 
most declared, 
opening the box as if a Christmas 
gift from her son were a thing iv 
be expected. But Mrs. Parker re- 
marked how the _ thin 
trembled as they lifted the shawl 
and noticed a tear that fell upon the 
note blurring the signature. “I 
mustn’t stop a minute,” she de- 
clared, and slipped from the room 


impertinent,” she 


hands 


before Mrs. Porter could urge 
her to remain, had she been so 
minded. 


Tired with her day’s journey she 
sank into a rocking chair in her own 
sitting-room wondering if it all had 
paid. Mrs. Porter had one shawl, 
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Sophy the other. She had not even 
the satisfaction of their pleasure. 
And for the first time in many years 
Henry had sent her no Christmas 
gift. Of course it was only natural. 
Henry was a busy man and his 
growing family were more expen- 
He could not be 
spend thought and 
country relative. 
She hoped she wasn’t growing silly 


sive every year. 
expected to 
money upon. a 
and sensitive like Sophy Briggs. 


The Oak Hill Sewing Circle held 
its annual meeting promptly on the 
first day of the year. To delay 
longer would have seemed to the 
ladies of Oak Hill 
the new year with the responsibili- 
ties of the old. This time the meet- 
ing was with Mrs. Deacon Gould, 
full 
given from the pulpit, in an auspi- 


like burdening 


and a request for attendance 
cious moment between the sermon 
and the prayer, had been fully com- 
After 
the day was concluded and plans 


plied with. the business of 


for next year thoroughly discussed, 
the members lingered for a social 
Mrs. Gould ‘some 


hour, and with 


pride brought out her Christmas 
gifts for their inspection. There 


was a china dinner set, a new silk 
bric-a- 
Mrs. 
table 


dress, books, pictures and 

brac in plenty. Last of all 
Gould lifted from 
a photograph album, bound in mo- 


the centre 


rocco with heavy silver clasps. 

“This was my son’s present,” she 
“He I’d been 
wanting one and sent this from way 
out West. I knew in a minute twas 
from him, though folks that 
hung the presents didn’t leave a 
scrap to identify it with.” 


said proudly. knew 


you 








as 
at 
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The album passed from hand to 
hand amid subdued murmurs of ad- 
miration. Last of all it came to 
Mrs. Parker, sitting back from the 
rest in the bay window. She opened 
it a little apathetically. Christmas 
gifts failed to interest her this year. 
“The pictures came with it,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Gould for the twenti- 
eth time. “Some of Willie’s friends 
of course. His minister’s family | 
presume.” 

Mrs. Parker drew nearer to the 
window in the gathering dusk. She 
felt a little dizzy and a mist blurred 
before her eyes. When it cleared 
she bent eagerly above the album. 
Yes, it was Henry’s face smiling up 
at her—a little older and = graver 
than when she saw it last, but still 
her boy with all the promise of boy- 
hood fulfilled in the manly face. 
The soft-eyed little woman on the 
next page could be none other than 
Mina. “I could picked her out 
among a thousand for all I’ve never 
seen her,” Mrs. Parker said glee- 
fully to herself. There were two 
chubby boys—exact reproductions 
of the youthful Henry—and a baby 
girl with Alvesta’s eyes. 

The circle had dispersed and only 
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a few with wraps already donned 
lingered about the lighted centre 
table. Mrs. Porter, present for ‘the 
first time in many years at an Oak 
Hill social function, fastened her 
gray shawl across her breast with a 
jewelled pin. “A present from my 
son,” she said smoothing the fringe 
fondly. ? 

Mrs. Parker gave a last loving 
look at the pictured faces and closed 
the album. “I sh’ll never claim it,” 
she assured herself as she laid it 
fondly down upon the centre table. 
“T ought to thought there was 
other women in Oak Hill had Wil- 
lies besides Mis’ Porter. It serves 
me right, but I don’t know as I’d 
change things if I could. Mis’ 
Gould’s pleased, Sophy’s comforta- 
ble, and I haven’t seen that look on 
Mis’ Porter’s face since we was girls 
together. As for me,” she thought 
with growing enthusiasm, draping 
her last year’s shawl cheerfully 
about her, “I haven’t got a regret. 
[ know now just how Mina ’n’ the 
children look, and Henry certainly 
did well by me. That album 
couldn’t cost less than ten dollars— 
not to mention the pictures. Dear 
boy!” 








The Art of Letter Writing 


By Zitella Cocke 


N the rapid progress of utilita- 
rianism and expediency, so 
characteristic of the present 
age, is not letter writing, in its 

highest sense, as rapidly becoming 
a lost art? Do not postal cards and 
telegrams, telephones and typewrit- 
ers, threaten extinction to the white- 
winged messengers of love that fly 
into our homes and cheer our 
hearts? Can words glowing with 
filial love, or burning with the fire 
of the grand passion, endure the in- 
cisions of telegraphy, or be bound 
to annotations in shorthand? Does 
cheap postage depreciate the quality 
-of thought or felicity of expression? 
Or has letter writing ceased to be 
an accomplishment, and hence is 
relegated to its place among the lost 
arts? Have the gossip and chit- 
chat of the daily papers supplanted 
the “billets” which used to come 
fresh from the agitated and emo- 
tional pen of a sympathizing, con- 
genial friend? 

A learned Frenchman once re- 
marked to the writer of this article 
that, in America, persons were rarely 
taught chirography,—they took it 
up in some fashion and did as well 
as they could with it,—while Euro- 
peans, particularly on the Conti- 
nent, studied it as an art. One who 
is familiar with the handwriting of 
the French and Germans, and even 
Italians and Spanish, will admit the 
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truth of this statement. 


Ordinarily, 
their chirography is as clear and 


precise as copperplate, and the 
whole mechanical execution neat 
and often elegant. Englishmen not 
unfrequently rival their American 
cousins in hieroglyphical and unde- 
cipherable communications. It can 
be safely said that the monstrous, 
unsightly, Virginia fence sort of 
handwriting so fashionable among 
newly fledged lady graduates a few 
years ago could never have passed 
muster in France or Germany. 

If the famous cookery book re- 
cipes make the catching of the hare 
so essential in its specific detail, we 
may argue, with as much reason, 
that a handwriting which can be 
read with comparative comfort is of 
prime importance in the writing of 
letters, nor is legibility incompati- 
ble with grace and beauty of pen- 
manship. 

A man’s letters form a part of 
himself, and this is especially true 
ot literary men and women,—so 
true that a curious public has 
learned to demand this revelation 
of a man’s inner life, and biogra- 
phers lose no time in gratifying this 
desire, and men and women, who 
have done anything for which the 
world would not willingly forget 
them, have in their turn learned 
what painful exposures and miscon- 
structions of their private letters are 














likely to ensue after they have 
passed away from earth. Carlyle 
and George Eliot dreaded this un- 
scrupulous ransacking of private 
desks for the gratification of the pub- 
lic’s morbid taste. How Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters have been read 
between the lines, as Mr. Froude sug- 
gested they should be, is too well 
known to need criticism. It may, 
however, be only just to those 
worthy persons to say here that 
there was nothing in the letters io 
convince the public of the couple’s 
unhappiness,—it was the close ad- 
herence to Mr. Froude’s advice,— 
the reading between the lines,—the ex- 
ercise of a pre-judgment which had 
already rendered its verdict against 
them, which induced the credulous 
public to accept Mr. Froude’s deci- 
sion. A mob is easily led by one 
dominant spirit, and Mr. Froude has 
much to answer for in thus creating 
an opinion which has no real right 
to existence. It was said that 
Byron, on the other shore, was 
gnashing his teeth in anticipation of 
Mrs. Stowe’s arrival because of her 
unwarrantable attack upon him, and 
the Carlyles probably gave Mr. 
Froude a reception equally enthu- 
siastic. 

With how much of weal and woe 
are letters associated, these chroni- 
clers of the past and present, from 
the letter which the stricken King 
of Judea spread before the Altar 
of the Temple; the letters in which 
the great apostle to the Gentiles ex- 
pounded the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion; the Isidorian Decre- 
tals, which to this day are envel- 
oped in a veil of mystery; the 
“Lettres de Cachet,” which made 
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human life and happiness a mere 
plaything of caprice and tyranny; 
the letters of Junius, whose iron 
mask still defies the world’s pene- 
tration, down to the worldly-wise, 
brilliant epistles of the Earl of 
Chesterfield, or the natural, glowing 
pictures of social life, and spontane- 
ous outbursts of maternal love 
which flow so gracefully from the 
pen of Madame de Sévigné. Lord 
Bacon says: “Letters, such as are 
written from wise men, are of all 
the words of men the best’; while 
Lord Chesterfield insists that the 
purpose of letters should be fa- 
miliar conversations between absent 
friends. What a contribution to lit- 
erature, then, do letters become 
when they faithfully reflect the man- 
ners, customs and sentiments of the 
age! Biography and history have 
new light thrown upon their ob- 
scure pages, and characters whose 
public acts have exhibited them to 
posterity as severe and wuncom- 
promising, undergo wonderful trans- 
mutation. when seen in the mirror 
of private correspondence. Calvin, 
whose intemperate zeal rendered 
him a monster in the eyes of those 
who knew his intolerance only, is 
far less formidable when seen in his 
private letters, which often explain 
away, so to speak, the hard and in- 
consistent theories which he upheld 
with such tenacity. Erasmus, the 
erudite scholar, whose want of ac- 
tion invited criticisms and even cen- 
sure, during his life, so graphically 
paints in his letters the extremes 
and follies of his time, that a large 
proportion of mankind, at the pres- 
ent day, is willing to accept him as 
a wiser reformer than Luther. 
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Much of the warm appreciation of 
Luther’s genuineness and _ earnest- 
ness is due as well to his letters as 
to his public acts. Scholars could 
ill afford to do without the letters 
of Joseph Scaliger and Casaubon; 
and Anselm’s three books of letters, 
if destroyed, would leave much of 
the history of England in the time 
of William the Conqueror and 
William Rufus unrevealed. The 
two Bishops of Chartres illustrated 
the eleventh century by their letters 
and the private correspondence of 
Gerbert is the key which opens 
many of the secrets of Italian his- 
tory. John of Salisbury and Peter 
of Blois give us, in their letters, an 
accurate account of the reign of 
Henry II, and how many readers 
have enjoyed the beautiful pictures 
of the reigns of George II and 
George III, so carefully and grace- 
fully portrayed by the pens of the 
Grenville family! But of all letters 
which have aided the for 
knowledge, none hold so conspicu- 
ous a place as the famous Paston 
Letters. “These letters,’ says Hal- 
lam, “are a weighty testament to the 
progressive conditions of society, 
and come in as a precious link in 
the chain of the moral history of 
England, which they alone supply 
in this period.” Without them we 
know that many incidents of the 
eventful period of the Wars of the 
Roses, and the reigns of Henry VI 
and Edward IV, as well as the time 
of Richard III, would have remained 
far outside the reach of human dis- 
covery. 

Previous to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, letters were written in Latin. 
Upon the advent of William the 


search 
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Conqueror, the French language 
became the fashionable medium of 
communication, and held undimin- 
ished and undisputed sway until the 
reign of Edward III. 

One of the earliest epistolary ef- 
forts on the part of a woman is 
found in a letter written by Lady 
Pelham to her husband in 1399. It 
is in English and its quaintness, as 
well as its womanly sentiment and 
wifely deference, makes it a fair ex- 
ponent of a period not wholly eman- 
cipated from the power of feudalism. 

The immense variety of subjects 
offered to the letter writer makes 
the correspondence of any artist or 
any literary man or woman a sort 
of tributary stream to the broad 
river of literature,—indeed, they 
might be called pearls and diamonds 
from the great mine of thought. 
They are fragmentary, no doubt, but 
like the beautiful arabesques of 
Moorish architecture, they serve as 
indices to the progress and cult of 
the age in which they were written. 
Of what inestimable value now is 
the correspondence of Goethe and 
Schiller!—the philosophical views, 
the genuine love for truth and untir- 
ing search for it, the speculations, 
the true poetic enthusiasm—all en- 
chain the attention of the student of 
poetry or philosophy, and yet these 
men were writing for their own 
amusement and edification, thoughts 
which have become the heritage of 
the world. 

The correspondence of Pope and 
Swift will always possess a literary 
interest in spite of Pope’s affecta- 
tions, and Swift’s unhappy temper. 
Even the rugged and_hypercritical 
Carlyle found Horace Walpole very 
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far from being a dunce or a mere 
man of fashion, as he once believed 
him to be, after he had read that 
gentleman’s famous letters; and so 
much has this brilliant narrator of 
incidents and events found favor 
with the general reader that few 
now remain unacquainted with 
Strawberry Hill, and history itself 
is compelled to acknowledge a large 
debt to the Walpole Letters. 

Thomas Gray shows himself to 
be a poet quite as much in his letters 
as in his famous Elegy—so ex- 
quisite and true are his descriptions 
of nature; so full of genuine poetic 
feeling that we see in his epistles the 
disjecta’ membra of the poet, and 
realize that his letters well deserve 
the title of “Georgics in Prose.” 

The letters of Sir James McIntosh 
go far to prove the learning and 
lofty purpose, the breadth of char- 
acter and high moral dignity of that 
noble man. Can we ever forget the 
letters of Sir Walter Raleigh? On 
the night before his execution he 
wrote to his wife a letter which 
must always remain an imperishable 
record of true knighthood. 

Since the trial of Dreyfus, the 
world is not left uninformed as to 
the significance of handwriting, or 
the important part it plays in the 
destiny of men and nations; and if 
a man is to be judged, as some in- 
sist, by his handwriting, and with 
mitigating and varying circum- 
stances, it may be an index to char- 
acter, surely the letter itself ought 
to reveal something of his true 
nature. The individual letter might 
be compared to a shell of lustrous 
iridescence, singing the sweetest of 
songs to the ear which listens to it. 


A Persian proverb says a letter is 
half a meeting. It is a greeting of 
the soul, a spiritual gift; we have 
not our friend’s hand but we have 
his heart. Seneca was accustomed 
to thank his friend Lucilius for his 
letters and to say, “Thus you do ail 
you can to be in my company: the 
moment I read your letters, I see 
Lucilius before me.” 

We are prone to regard authors 
as beings apart from other men, but 
when we read their letters human 
kinship asserts itself at once, for 
then is revealed the hidden inmost 
life of the man; in them we read 
not so much what is meant for the 
public eye, as what touches our 
hearts or our sympathies. We 
could hardly know so much of the 
real heart of Burns if we had not 
read his letters to Mrs. Dunlop, and 
how our hearts thrill with ten- 
der compassion for the suffering 
Cowper, when we read his letters 
to the Unwins! Petrarch’s poetry 
possesses a new charm after we 
have read his delightful letters, and 
Charles Lamb’s correspondence is 
company for the dreariest winter 
that ever separated friends or 
rendered pleasures inaccessible. 
Human frailties as well as human 
virtues reflect themselves in letters, 
and as men are very often any- 
thing but heroes to the valet who 
attends them, so, alas, letters not 
unfrequently remove our gods from 


‘their pedestals to the plane of or- 


dinary and selfish men. Three of 
the most illustrious Roman writers, 
Cicero, Ovid and Seneca, exiled 
from the glory of a city which was 
the mistress of the world, displayed 
in their letters such querulousness, 
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impatience and want of fortitude as 
to make- these productions contrast 
strangely with the wealth of 
thought and wisdom which their 
other writings have bequeathed to 
posterity. Shenstone’s brilliant and 
epigrammatic sayings constituted 
the charm of the society in which 
he moved, but his letters betray a 
mind ill at ease, morose and exact- 
ing. Who does not feel an added 
respect for the noble Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, on reading his letters to his 
son, or who would not feel it an 
honor to be called the friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, having once read the 
manly letters of this “warbler of 
poetic praise”? 

Of historic letters, one of the 
most pathetic is that written by 
Anne Boleyn to her royal husband 
at the time of her imprisonment. It 
was found among the papers of 
Cromwell and is claimed to be in- 
disputably authentic. The simple 
elegance and graceful diction carry 
such a ring of honesty and genuine 
merit, such a tone of sincerity, that 
our commiseration is excited more 
than ever for the unhappy woman, 
notwithstanding the thick and 
skilfully wrought . whitewashing 
which Mr. Froude has given her 
Bluebeard of a husband. 

Horace Walpole declared that 
women were universally better let- 
ter writers than men. This may be 
due to the fact that, as good Dean 
Hook says, women excel in the wis- 
dom of the heart. The ancient 


Gauls attributed to woman an addi- 
tional sense—the divine sense. It 
may be that the sensitivity of 
woman enables her to catch and 
portray those delicate shades of 
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influences 


emotion, those subtle 
and impalpable suggestions which 
pervade society and domestic life, 
the portrayal of which enters so 
largely into letter writing. Vol- 
taire pronounced Madame _ de 
Sévigné unrivalled “pour conter les 
bagatelles avec grace.” Hers was the 
genius not only of the woman, but 
of the French woman. It is possible 
that she could not have accom- 
plished just what she did do in any 
other language than the French. 
Its wondrous flexibility as well as 
its accuracy makes it an _ uwunsur- 
passable vehicle for delicate bons 
mots, and half the attractiveness of 
her letters is lost when they are 
pressed through the less piquant 
and elastic English language. Yet 
her letters are history and _ biog- 
raphy. Les Rochers, a country 
house but a few hours’ drive from 
Vitré, a town in Brittany, is still 
shown to travellers as the place 
whence the famous epistles ema- 
nated; her escritoire is still on ex- 
hibition, her bed with its white and 
red hangings, falling to pieces from 
age, is still looked upon with curious 
and almost reverential wonder, and 
officious guides show with pride the 
orange trees which they insist she 
planted. 

It by no means follows that a 
good talker is a good letter writer. 
Dr. Johnson thought Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu the most delight- 
ful and brilliant of talkers—compre- 
hensive and full of thought—but her 
letters, interesting as they are from 
her various surroundings and asso- 
ciations, are far below the standard 
to be expected from such a woman. 

The endearing elegance of wo- 
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man’s friendship is conspicuous in 
the letters of Mrs. Thrale and 
Madame D’Arblay to Dr. Johnson, 
as well as in the beautiful letters 
of the Countess of Hertford; but for 
wonderful mastery of language, in- 
tellectual discernment, and exqui- 
site poetic taste withal, let one read 
the letters of that writer whom Mrs. 
Browning addresses as “large-brained 
woman and large-hearted man”— 
Sand. As Pepys’s Diary 
has thrown light upon the history 
of the reign of Charles II, so George 
Sand’s letters, written from the very 
heart of the country, show the true 
condition of France in her last 
struggle with Prussia. 

Yet no letters have excited the 
world’s curiosity or criticism more 
than love letters. How to write a 
proper love letter still remains an 
unanswered question, and some 
have chosen to end the controversy 
by wholesale denuniciation of these 
solaces to loving hearts. Douglas 
Jerrold declares the author of any 
amatory epistle to be a fool who 
hangs himself on his own pothooks, 
but a lover who would accept such 
advice and prefer to remain on the 
line of “non-committal,” deserves to 
reap the reward of his cowardice by 
gaining nothing. “To write a good 
love letter,” says Rousseau, “you 
ought to begin without knowing 
what you mean to say and finish 
without knowing what you have 
written.” According to that formu- 
la, the mail must carry every day 
thousands of epistles which Jean 
Jacques would’ pronounce’ very 
good. It might, however, be sus- 
pected, with some justice, that he is 
as bad an authority on love letters 


George 
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as upon some other subjects. Tony 
Weller certainly evinced much sa- 
gacity in discovering that the merit 
of a love letter lay in a brevity 
which induced the fair recipient to 
wish it had been longer. In other 
words, the risk of incurring “love’s 
sad satiety,” as Shelley expresses it, 
must be avoided; but if the success 
of a jest lies in the ear of him who 
hears it, surely the success of a love 
letter lies in the heart of the. one 
who reccives it. The love letters 
of poor Keats—painful repinings of 
an unsatisfied heart and a body dis- 
tressed by disease—prove, alas, that 
they who wear their sorrows too 
openly will find that daws are sure 
to peck at them. Perhaps no reader 
of these sad letters ever regarded 
them with less appreciation than did 
the heartless flirt to whom thev 
were addressed. Like all true and 
noble souls, he loved an ideal and 
invested the shameless creature to 
whom he wrote such impassioned 
letters with all the excellences of 
his ideal; indeed, it is the good and 
noble who do that. Good and 
pure and lovely women too often 
invest a worthless profligate and 
fortune-hunter with the good which 
they love and long for, and when 
at last they are forced to learn the 
truth, has disappointment a keener 
or deeper anguish? Such sorrow 
befell this noble soul, and it does 
seem that this prying, prurient age 
has transcended every right and 
privilege in permitting the ghouls 
and vampires of the press to make 
merchandise of Keats’s love letters. 
It is like trading in the heart’s 
blood. 

Can any one who has ever stood 
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by the graves of Abelard and Heloise 
forget the letters of these immor- 
tal lovers? Whoso knows Swift 
knows also the letters of Stella and 
Vanessa, and the love letters of the 
fair Queen of Scots afford a clearer 
insight into the motives and actions 
of this wonderful woman than the 
most elaborate arguments of the 
historian. In the Ambrosian Libra- 
ry of Milan are the love letters 
which passed between Lucretia 
Borgia and Concha di Bembo; side 
by side they lie with a lock of the 
famous lady’s hair. Byron pored 
over these letters with peculiar in- 
terest, and perhaps drew from them 
an inspiration for the inditing of his 
own missives. If such anachro- 
nisms were possible it would seem a 
just retribution for his many iniqui- 
ties if the fair Lucretia had gotten 
him in her toils, and employed some 
of her accomplishments upon him. 

Sir Richard Steele put to shame 
all modern improvements in transit 
and delivery, for it is said that 
when absent from his lady love he 
wrote to her every hour. Could 
lovers of the twentieth century do 
more? 

Our own colonial days furnish 
some interesting specimens of let- 
ter writing. Jefferson’s and Madi- 
son’s letters are deservedly cele- 
brated. The letters of Madison be- 
long to archives of state, and are 
the highest authority upon such 
points as pertain to the action of dif- 
ferent states, as well as the Union, and 
indeed constitute a history of the in- 
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fant Republic. Mrs. Dolly Madison’s 
letters, edited by her great-niece, are 
delightful reading, full of information 
concerning the important events of her 
time, and evincing good feeling and 
broad patriotism. 

Among the elderly ladies of Vir- 
ginia, as well as of New England and 
New York, letter writing was es- 
teemed an These 
mere gossips, and 
affairs of state and topics of national 
interest all find a place in these cher- 
A letter from a gen- 
tleman in Virginia to a friend in Bal- 
timore, at whose house his daughter 


accomplishment. 


women were not 


ished epistles. 


was visiting, redolent of the elegance 
and good breeding which belonged to 
the cavaliers of that time, requested 
his friend’s guardianship for his “fair 
daughter,” 


to see that she 


and especially desired him 
“was introduced into 
good Federal society.” A lady of 
eighty years, residing near Richmond, 
a lineal descendant of the Churchills 
of England, now writes a letter whose 
exquisite accuracy and finish of execu- 
tion make it look like print, and whose 
style renders it a fair literary produc- 
tion. In letter writing as well as ia 
manners, it might not be amiss to imi- 
tate our grandmothers. It has already 
been said that conversation is becom- 
ing a lost art. People talk nowadays 
as much as ever, but will not take 
time to converse, and the question 
with started 
itself. In this day of bustle and hurry 
and nervous attrition, are we not for- 
getting the elegant art of letter writ- 
ing? 


which we out repeais 
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How John Eastlake was Cured 


By A. L. Sykes 


HE Eastlakes were as plen- 

tiful as the hills in the old 

New Hampshire town of 

Millville, and Mrs. John 

Eastlake, who was commonly called 

“Mrs. John,” to distinguish her from 

“Mrs. William” and “Mrs. Jere- 

miah,” was acknowledged by all to 
be a failure. 

“She ain’t got no grit,” her neigh- 
bors declared, although she toiled 
from early morn to dewy eve, and 
often through the long evenings, 
cheerful and uncomplaining. Her 
most venial sin in the eyes of curious 
Millvillians was that she was some- 
what reticent, or as they termed it, 
“offish.” 

John Eastlake was a little lean 
man with shallow eyes, a sparse 
stubble of sandy hair on his head, 
and a corresponding stubble de- 
pending from that which for sweet 
charity’s sake must be called a chin. 
The youngest of a family ‘of sturdy 
boys, he had always been “picked 
on” at home, and folks said when he 
married a stout rosy woman from a 
neighboring town, who was three 
times his size and weight, that “she’d 
jest stomp him down,” and the more 
sympathetic townspeople shook 
their heads sadly and sighed: “Well, 
poor John ain’t never had no show, 
and I d’no’ as he ever will.” 

But John, contrary to all predic- 


tions, proved the old adage to be 
true; the worm turned, and so vio- 
lently, that the one-time meek little 
man became as choleric and domi- 
neering as a three-tailed Bashaw, 
and ruled as with a rod of iron his 
patient Grizel of a wife. Every 
spare penny went into the bank, but 
as the bank book grew fat there 
were no more comforts and no more 
hours of rest in the bare yellow 
house that the Eastlakes_ called 
“home.” 

Haying season was at hand; the 
great meadows stretched. out to- 
ward the blue distant hills, ready for 
the scythe, and the soft airs blowing 
across their fragrant burdens could 
not have been sweeter if they had 
come from Paradise. Mrs. John sat 
on the step at the back door paring 
great rosy apples from the bright 
tin in her lap, the very picture of 
peace and content, but little waves 
of anxiety and perplexity crossed 
her face from time to time, and her 
hands trembled as she let the bright 
ribbons of apple skin fall into the 
pan. The click of the front gate 
came to her ear, and the airy rustle 
of skirts told who the visitor was 
before she made her appearance 
round the corner of the house. Miss 
Wetherburn, nearing sixty, but spry 
as ‘a kitten, came on like a schooner 
with all sail set, her ruffled lavender 
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gown bristling with starch, and a 
pink ribbon at the throat, forming a 
study in color altogether startling. 

“T thought I’d find you here,” she 
said, seating herself daintily on a 
lower step; “always a peelin’ or a 
parin’ or a cookin’ for that dreadful 
man.” 

The sound from within of a rock- 


ing chair violently pursuing its 
vocation hereupon assailed their 
ears. 


“Company?” queried Miss Weth- 
erburn eagerly. 

“Tt’s John,” said Mrs. John in a 
low and tragic whisper. Then na- 
ture would have its way, the tale 
must be told, and she beckoned the 
visitor with enticing forefinger. To- 
gether they walked down the little 
dahlia-bordered path and sat in the 
shade of the hay barn, whose cav- 
ernous darkness yawned for the 
fragrant loads. “Yes,” Mrs. John 
continued, “he’s been so ever sence 
the last cow died. There he sot and 
nursed the poor critter like it was 
his daughter, and give it ginger tea 
and boneset and peppermint and 
every other kind of mint, and turned 
it every hour; but for all his laborin’ 
it died jest like the rest, and now he 
won’t even eat with me, but sets in 
the room and rocks and rocks, and 
when he ain’t a-rockin’ he’s a gazin’ 
out of the window.” 

“Don’t he eat nothin’?” asked Miss 
Wetherburn, her contempt for men 
visibly lessened for the moment. 

“Yes, he eats when I don’t ask 
him. I jest fix him up somethin’ 


nice on the tray and put it on the 
table by him, and ef I go out real 
quick and shut the door, when I 
come back it’s gone; but ef I ask 
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him what he wants, he jest groans 
and rocks and says nothin’.” 

“Humph! I guess there ain’t 
much ailin’ him ef he can eat,” said 
the visitor, contempt returning; “all 
men folks think of is their stomachs, 
anyway. I jest wish some of them 
hed hed me. I’d learn ’em.” 

“All the hay’s to be got in,” pur- 
sued Mrs. John, her speech flowing 
like a river; “the hands don’t do 
nothin’ as they ought to when he 
ain’t there, and I can’t do much my- 
self. I get so nervous seems ’s if 
I’d fly hearing him rock and rock. 
He rocks or sets and stares and 
never says a word all the evenin’, 
and when he thinks I’m asleep: he 
crawls into bed and lays and groans 
half the night. Ef he would only 
say what ailed him I could stand it, 
but I can’t bear this much longer.” 

“It’s them cows,” said Miss Weth- 
erburn with conviction; “cows and 
bank books. I jest wouldn’t stand 
it. He ought to hev hed me.” And 
then like a bee that had sucked all 
the honey from a flower, she shook 
out her rattling skirts and prepared 
to flit away to the next of her morn- 
ing calls. 

She came rushing back after she 
had reached the gate, and meeting 
Mrs. John by the back door whis- 
pered in such sibilant accents that 
the words buzzed like a nest of © 
angry hornets: “I tell you what to 
do; you must equalize his circula- 
tion. He’s got too much blood in 
his head or else he ain’t got enough. 
I'll send my Mammoth Perfected 
Bath Cabinet in the mornin’; jest 
get him into that onct and sweat 
him out well, and you'll never have 
no more trouble. Finest thing in 














the world to equalize the circula- 
tion, the circular says, and cures 
everything.” 

Mrs. John scanned her visitor’s 
face with anxious doubting eyes. 
“T d’no’ as I could get him—” she 
began, but a particularly loud groan 
from within made her almost drop 
her pan of apples. 

“Land sakes!” twittered Miss 
Wetherburn, and fluttered down the 
walk, pausing behind the lilac bush 
to shake a vindictive fist at the win- 
dow and mutter, “He ought to hev 
hed me.” 

Next morning the Mammoth Per- 
fected Steam Bath Cabinet was 
trundled up to the door by a boy 
with a wheelbarrow, who, after 
many. explorations in mysterious 
pockets, produced a violet scented 
pink note. 

“Don’t ask him to use it,” it read, 
“or he won’t never do it. Just let ‘t 
set and set, and by and by he’ll want 
to get in, and when he’s once in he’s 
cured. I know the critters; they’re 
just like balky horses, the more you 
drive them the less they’ll go.” 

John Eastlake sat in the room, un- 
shorn and dishevelled, gazing hour 
after hour into the fields where his 
fine herd of cows was wont to 
graze. He knew that the hay needed 
him, and called himself a fool a 
score of times a day, but utter paral- 
ysis of the will was his: that which 
had been would not had come to be 
could not. 

The cabinet was brought in and 
put in a conspicuous place, and to 
an unaccustomed eye its polished 
cover might have concealed the 
works of a sewing machine or even 
a music box. John Eastlake stared 
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at it in amazement and wrath for a 
moment, then pulled his chair about 
and rocked and groaned all day 
without deigning another glance. 

Miss Wetherburn fluttered in to- 
ward evening. 

“How is he?” she hissed. 

“Jest the same,” said Mrs. John; 
“rockin’ and groanin’, and groanin’ 
and rockin’, and won’t even look at 
the concern.” 

“Give him rope enough and he’ll 
hang himself,’ said Miss Wether- 
burn, inappropriately, considering 
the vaunted merits of her loan. 

Mr. Eastlake on the next day 
turned his chair and rocked and 
groaned afresh, pausing at times to 
survey the wooden case with an ag- 
gressive eye. 

On the third day Mrs. John, at her 
ironing in the kitchen, heard in an 
interval between rocking and groan- 
ing an unaccustomed sound, has- 
tened to the door of the sitting-room 
and beheld her spouse standing in 
guilty proximity to the box, which 
had disclosed none of its mysteries, 
surveying the portrait of his de- 
ceased grandfather, which frowned 
dismally from the wall above. She 
retreated hastily and immediately 
heard him rocking with renewed 
vigor. 

That evening as he rocked and she 
mended, he asked’ abruptly, “What 
is that gol-darned thing anyway?” 

“That, John,” she answered with 


_ dignity, “is a bath cabinet. It makes 


sick people well, and—and—equal- 
izes the circulation.” 

“Humph!” he retorted, and pro- 
ceeded to his bed. 

Next day he asked gruffly, “How 
do you do it?” 
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“Do what, John?” she asked, hop- 
ing and fearing. 

“Use that thing?” 

“Oh,” she said eagerly, “you have 
a nice little lamp burnin’ alcohol un- 
der a chair, and you wrap in a blan- 
ket and set in there—that little 
round hole is for your head to come 
through—and you stay there until 
—until your circulation is equal- 
ized.” 

“Think p’r’aps I'll take one,” he 
growled. 

And when she said tremblingly, 
“Oh, John, do you think you'd bet- 
ter?” he vouchsafed her no reply, 
but stalked solemnly from the 
room. 

Mrs. John hurried into the kitch- 
en and with hands that shook 
threw open the lids of the red-hot 
stove, and set back the irons, for 
ironing day was as nothing in the 
scale when a circulation might per- 
chance be equalized. When she 
had lighted the little lamp and 
placed it under a chair within the 
cabinet after many trials at un- 
latching the door that permitted the 
patient to enter, Mr. Eastlake 
emerged draped in a scarlet blanket 
that almost extinguished him and 
trailed behind him on the floor. 

Mrs. John felt like an execution- 
er as she ushered him in and seated 
him on the chdir, but when so 
placed it was found that the top of 
the cabinet came almost to his eyes, 
and he was obliged to accept from 
the hands of his wife a fat “Family 
Physician” to to the 
proper level. 

Mrs. John, now that he was really 
in, fastened the hasp with unneces- 
sary vigor, and awaited develop- 


bring him 
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ments. As the gentle heat filled the 
cabinet John Eastlake’s lean little 
soul and body warmed to it; his face 
relaxed and he almost smiled, and 
as the moments passed he grew 
more and more scarlet until one 
could not distinguish where scrawny 
neck ended and scarlet blanket 
began. 

At length great drops of perspira- 
tion fell, and a look of anxiety over- 
spread his face. 

“Whew!” he said, though still 
loath to address his wife, “whew, 
whew, whew!” 

.Mrs. John had draped her best 
log-cabin bedquilt about the cabinet 
to prevent any stray zephyr from 
entering, and was engaged in pin- 
ning the long ends together with a 
large pin. 

“I’ve got to get out of here pretty 
quick,” he gasped, “or I’ll be melted 
away. I can jest feel myself a 
goin’.” 

“Oh, no,” she rejoined, “not yet. 
You must stay at least half an hour. 
"Melia Wetherburn said half an hour 
was none too long.” 

“?’Melia Wetherburn!” he roared, 
“did she send this infernal thing? - 
No wonder I’m bein’ tortured to 
death. Lemme out! Take that 
quilt off!” 

Mrs. John, frightened into submis- 
sion, sought in vain for the head of 
the pin, or helplessly tried to un- 
fasten the hasp through the folds 
of the quilt. 

“Thunder and lightning, woman, 
do you :want to murder me?” 
shouted he. “Get that door open, or 
I'll have to kick the whole thing 
over.” 

“No, remember the 


no, John, 
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lamp,” quavered she, and sought 
with trembling fingers to subdue the 
obsteperous fastening. 

He was purple now; his wet hair 
looked like the quills of an exceed- 
ingly fretful porcupine, and water 
rained from his face. 

“Let me try,” he cried shrilly ; but 
there was no opening save the one 
already occupied by his head, and as 
he battered at the door from within, 
the “Family Physician” slipped from 
the chair and John Eastlake disap- 
peared from view, to reappear in- 
stantly, panting and purple, wear- 
ing the expression of one who had 
been snatched from the jaws of 
death. 

In his sudden descent and ascent 
the alcohol lamp had tipped and 
was blazing on the floor. “Jumping 
Jehosophat!” he howled as the little 
flame licked his foot, and thereupon 
rose and rushed madly about the 
room wearing a bath-cabinet ulster 
and a trailing skirt of red. Mean- 
while the alcohol lamp had wrought 
its worst upon a wonderful rag rug 
which represented countless hours 
of work on the part of Mrs. John, 
and had burned a goodly piece from 
the log-cabin bedquilt. 

Mr. Eastlake, by means of a series 
of contortions which might have 
succeeded in equalizing the circula- 
tion of an ossified man, had disar- 
rayed himself of his wooden upper 
garment, and stood wrathful and 
awful in his red blanket. 


“Confound you, and confound 
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that Wetherburn woman, and con- 
found that infernal box!” he said 
with deliberation and cold emphasis 
worthy of the most horrible of 
curses. 

Again the old adage of the worm 
proved itself true. 

“Don’t you confound another 
thing, John Eastlake,” she said, “or 
I'll go, bag and baggage, out of this 
house. See what you’ve done! 
You’ve burned up my rag rug that 
took me all winter to make; you’ve 
spoiled the only carpet I’ve got in 
the world, and you’ve burnt my best 
log-cabin quilt that was made out of 
the pieces of all my dresses and all 
my sister’s dresses and can’t never 
be replaced. You done enough that 
time without confoundin’ anybody, 
and now I should advise you to get 
your clothes on and not stand there 
ravin’ like a red Injun.” 

He turned without a word and 
shut the door upon her, and came 
forth in half an hour washed and 
shaven and dressed in his haying 
clothes. She watched him pass out 
of the house, through the barnyard, 
and on toward the field where the 
men were cutting the long grass. 
Then she bustled about and pre- 
pared his favorite dish, and as it 
began to steam over the fire she sank 
half laughing, half crying into the 
long-suffering rocking chair and 
said to herself: — “Well, ’Melia 
Wetherburn was right, after all. 
It’s equalized his circulation, and I 
guess mine’s just begun.” 
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CLOUDS FROM THE WEST 


Charles 


HERE are certain charac- 
teristics which, with rare 
exceptions, afe common 
to all landscape painters 

worthy of the name, and Charles H. 

Davis is a typical example of the 

class. They are men for whom the 

allurements of society have little or 
no charm; they are emphatically not 
gregarious; and, though often en- 
dowed with social gifts of the most 
brilliant nature, they know them- 
selves too well to be willing to waste 
their energies on side issues. It is 

a truism to say that art is a jealous 

mistress. To give up many things 

for her sake, things that seem desir- 


H. Davis’s Landscapes 


By William Howe Downes 


able and important to the majority 
of men, is no real sacrifice, however, 
to the artist, but the only way. He 
must, at all costs, live his own life 

free, unhampered, and, for a good 
part of the time, solitary. It is easy 
to fancy how well peopled, how 
For 
of all the joys that leave no sting, 
what can be compared with the joy 


busy, how gay is this solitude. 


of artistic creative activity? ‘This is 
the “labor we delight in,” which 
“physics pain.” So far from being 
related to dull and grinding toil, the 
keen zest with which it is done is one 
of the most vital conditions of its 
We do not need to know 
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success. 
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an artist personally; he lives in his 
works; what manner of man he is 
may be understood sufficiently by 
and through them. So, in whatever 
form art comes to us, its central in- 
terest and significance are autobio- 
graphical and subjective. Each sin- 
cere and loving effort is but a revela- 
tion of the behind the work. 
It is thus that we come to read and 
construe the evidence, which may 
always be relied on. The points it 
tells us are all the more interesting 
in proportion to the unconsciousness 
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H. Davis 


with which the witness reveals his 
spiritual nature. 

I remember vividly the first exhi- 
bition of landscapes by Charles H. 
Davis, at the Doll & Richards gal- 
lery in Boston, in the spring of 1883. 
He was then studying in France, 
and his pictures were of the woods 
and plains in the neighborhood of 
Fontainebleau. They were simple in 
composition, well constructed and 
solidly drawn, with transparent at- 
mosphere, and the method was 


direct and frank. There were two 
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had been in the 
Salons of 1881 and 1882 respectively, 


‘La Plame” 


which 


canvases 
and. “Early Autumn.” 
The trees, rocks, fallen leaves, moss 
and other objects in the foreground 
were skilfully painted; the planes 
were well related; and all the pic- 
tures had the negative merit of mod- 
esty, conscientious naturalness, an 
The 


artist was struggling with facts and 


absence of straining for effect. 


construction, as the basis of good 


work, though his purpose then— 
and increasingly since then—was an 
expression not bounded by realism. 
He was at that time twenty-seven 
years old, and was just beginning to 
discover himself. . The development 
of his art since 1883 has 
steady and uninterrupted. To-day 
he is one of the most eminent of 
living American landscape painters. 

The gradual growth of an artist’s 
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individuality is a most interesting 
study, and the opportunity offered 
by a series of nearly a score of ex- 
hibitions of Davis’s works has been 
1884 he 
sent from France a collection of no 
than 
many of 


a distinct privilege. In 


paintings, 
little 
the 
earnest and sober spirit of natural- 


less seventy-three 


which were more 


than studies, made with same 


ism, though “The Edge of the Vil- 
from the Salon of 1883,—a 
grove of trees, with a deep carpet of 


lage,” 


dried and withered grass covering 
the were 
seen the roofs of several cottages, 
and a sky of pale blue and gray, 
faintly tinged with rose-color near 
pictorial 


ground, beyond which 


the horizon,—possessed 
qualities of a more positive order. 
There was a foreshadowing here of 
the delicacy, unity, and meditative 


sobriety of feeling, which were, in 
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later fulfilment, to blend into that 


choice and original vein of rural 
poetry which has become the domi- 
nating quality of the mature man’s 
art. 

During the remaining six years of 
his sojourn in France, he continued 
to send home annually many land- 
scapes which illustrated satisfacto- 
rily the continuous development of 
aims and tendencies. 
In the exhibitions of 1885, 1887, 
1888 and 1890, both in New York 
and Boston, his motives were still 
for the most part very simple, al- 
most severe, and a strain of ex- 
tremely sober sentiment permeated 
many of them. “The Deepening 
Shadows,” now in the Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington; “Village in 
East”; “The Village on the 
Plain’; “Evening,” now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; 


his zsthetic 


the 


“Abandoned,” with many less im- 
portant but not less interesting can- 
vases, belong to this period. These 
works served, by their intrinsic 
merits, to bring the artist into favor- 
able attention; his success and 
reputation were firmly established 
by them on a substantial basis, so 
that when he came to the United 
States in 1890 it was with a certain 
degree of prestige which had been 
honestly won and which has not 
proved by any means ephemeral. 
On the contrary, the artist, instead 
of resting on his laurels, threw him- 
self with renewed zeal into the all- 
absorbing labors of his vocation, 
ever modest, studious,  single- 
minded and loyal to Lis ideals. 

It is, I think, a not uncommon 
trait of artists of mark to develop 
their finest qualities comparatively 
late. Their early work, however in- 
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teresting, however complete, cannot 
be expected to show forth freely the 
whole intent and purport of their 
minds. It is, in a sense, prepara- 
tory, not final. A too easy success 
early in life is perilous; one looks 
askance upon the youthful prodigy ; 
and in art there are too many in- 
stances of the rocket and the stick. 
How many young artists, just out 
of school, soar with a soul-stirring 
sound and sudden blaze of light 
towards the zenith, terminate their 
dazzling flight with a burst of col- 
ored bombs, “flakes of crimson” or 
“emerald rain,” and then go out in 
darkness, nevermore to be seen or 
heard of! I would not undervalue 
impulsiveness as a force in art. It 
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But 
your men of staying power, your se- 
rious men, with their unconquera- 
ble tenacity of purpose, their dog- 
gedness, are far more impressive; 
and it is to this class that Davis be- 


has its place and function. 


longs. They do not wear out their 
force by rushing; they move with 
relative but never 
stop; and as they move they seem 
to be accumulating strength from 


day to day, so that no obstacle can 


deliberation, 


stay their progress. Few qualities 
impress me so much as this grim 
Combined with mother- 


wit, it carries men so far! 


constancy. 


Davis’s landscapes do not belong 
to the melodramatic order of pic- 


tures. He is no Salvator Rosa, no 














THE SHORTEST DAY 


Turner, no Delacroix. Very many 
of his paintings deal with the coun- 
try in its .soberest and _ severest 
mood, with its grays and browns of 
autumn and winter, its naked trees, 
its bleak uplands, its frost and wind, 
dull and sad. Subtle, re- 
served, almost melancholy, with a 
touch of homeliness, these canvases 
have no vivid contrasts of light and 
shadow, no sharp accents, no vio- 
lence, no appeal to the liking for 
novelty. If they err at all, it is in 
the direction of an excessive reti- 


skies 


cence and sobriety. These remarks 
apply more especially to the pic- 
tures painted prior to 1892. They 
demanded for full appreciation a 


taste on the part of the observer for 
the and 
landscape art; 


severe serene phases of 
and their appeal was 
to the imagination which found its 
stimulus in the dreamy and dull- 
hued aspects of the country under 
clouded skies, at twilight, or after 
dark, in seasons of gloom and chill, 
when nature is not in a 
mood. 

The beauty of these works, then. 
was not of a sort that would make 
its appeal to a large number of peo- 
ple. It had in it too much measure 
and moderation. It was, too, some- 
what dull and sad. But, on the 
other hand, it aroused in the imagi- 
nation of that multitudinous tribe 
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which is descended from Mark Tap- 
ley an unspeakably delectable im- 
pression of melancholy and lone- 
someness. There was that painting 
of “Evening,” with the silhouette of 
a half-ruined castle outlined against 
the bluish-green sky; the light 
seemed slowly to wane as one 
looked at it; it was not cheerful, 
but it was a work of distinct roman- 
tic power. “Abandoned” was of a 
like sentimental vein; it was dig- 
nified, impressive, and dreamy, full 
of a vague legendary suggestive- 
ness; it made one remember one’s 
first 
rather too well. 
artist to add that these works had 
in them the beauty of feeling which 
has ever been the mark of his art; 
their sentiment was genuine, not 


evening at  boarding-school 


But it is due to the 


.artist had adhered to the 
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factitious; and it was embodied in 2 
virile and painter-like form. 

The tendency towards a more 
luminous style became noticeable 
after 1894. Until that the 
extreme 


time 


moderation and sobriety of color 
His 


from 


which have been noted here. 
work had 


dull in spirit, but its style had been, 


been, indeed, far 


as we have seen, wanting in ani- 
The 
matter was there, the sentiment for 
natural beauty, the artistic intui- 
tion, but its outer garments were of 
Quaker hue. 
not been without its influence, how- 


mation, sparkle and gayety 


The time-spirit had 


ever, and it is perfectly just to give 
due credit to the modern sun-wor- 
shippers, the outdoor painters, the 
luminarists, for the very evident in- 
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crease of light and brilliancy in his 
work. That the love of light in 
landscape is the chief distinguishing 
characteristic of the art in our day 
is a familiar fact; and that the abil- 
ity to suggest sunlight goes beyond 
that of the painters of past times is 
a claim which we hear often made. 
Without entering upon this vexed 
question, and without asking 
whether the typical modern land- 
scape painter, in gaining ground in 
one direction, has not sacrificed 
some qualities at least as desirable 
and important as those he has ob- 
tained, it may be conceded that the 
brightness and cheerfulness of the 
open-air landscape are welcome and 
acceptable to all healthy tastes, and 
that they are not necessarily incom- 


patible with a genuine poetical sen- 
timent and a refined interpretation 
of natural phenomena. This brings 
us to the great point in favor of 
Davis’s manner of using modern 
methods. It is that he uses these 
methods, and that he does not allow 
them to use him. He makes of 
them his means to an end, not an 
end in itself; his servants, not his 
masters. He has modified his style 
by the clarification of his palette, 
by the use of brilliant oppositions 


of tones, by an augmented boldness 
and breadth, but he has not imi- 
tated any one in touch, texture or 
brush work. 

No school can claim him but the 
school of nature. He needed a little 
more audacity; he has gained it. 





“EACH IN HIS NARROW CELL FOREVER LAID 
THE RUDE FOREFATHERS OF THE HAMLET SLEEP.” 











addi- 
has 


little 

life; it 
it. He has more decorative quality, 
more freedom; but he has not lost 


His 


tional 


needed a 
and 


color 
liveliness 


his old-time beauty of perception, 
his innate delicacy of feeling. All 
means are good that lead to the de- 
sired end. The painter who can be 
classified definitely is likely to be 
running in a groove; and Davis can- 
not be thus classified; he is his own 
man. He has not become the re- 
markable landscape painter that he 
is by travelling over any royal road. 
His art has had a steady, healthy, 
natural growth. It is by keeping 
himself so closely in contact with 
nature that he has been able to de- 
velop his talent and to build up the 
orderly and organic structure of his 
art, without mannerisms, retaining 
that freshness of vision, that candid 
ingenuousness of mind, which, in a 
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painter, mean so much that is de- 
lightful and spontaneous. He is on 
the most intimate and kindly rela- 
tions with nature, and few modern 
painters have been permitted to pen- 
etrate further into its arcana. 
From the first Davis has been 
a great student of the sky and of 
its inexhaustible His 
drawing and modelling of the forms 
of clouds, his feeling for their tex- 
his evident 


pageantry. 


tures and movements, 
enjoyment of their vaporous grada- 
tions and subtilties of tone under 
shifting lights, are constantly mani- 
fested in his works. Nearly twenty 
vears ago he exhibited a small up- 
right village in 
France, with low gray cottages and 
a quaint church tower rising over 
them; in the pale blue sky floated 
one great, lovely white cloud,—an 
object of almost perfect beauty,— 


landscape of a 


















SUMMER MOONLIGHT 


to dissolve, 

fade from 
view ; it was an unforgettable vision 
of cool, delicate and ethereal loveli- 
ness, worthy of Corot in his best 
moments. In the sky of the 
large landscape entitled “Summer 
Clouds,” which was at the Pan- 
Buftalo, 
1901, we find all the picturesque and 
mobile elements that are needed to 


which seemed 


likely 


scatter its vapors, and 


American Exposition in 


give life and character to the scene. 
These clouds have the aspect of 
incessant changefulness and unhur- 
rying action; they seem to detach 
themselves, to attach themselves 
again, now massing their vapors, 
now opening out; they build and 
unbuild their whimsical heaps of 
snowy and fragile textures, now 
hiding and now revealing the re- 


moter deeps of blue. 
* * * * * * 


Charles H. Davis 


was born in 
Amesbury, Mass., in 1856. His 
father, who was a native of that 


town, taught school there for more 
than thirty years. From early boy- 
hood young Davis had been accus- 
tomed to drawing, and, though he 
never saw a painting worthy of the 
slightest consideration until he was 
eighteen years of age, he often ex- 
pressed the to 
painter. His father, an excellent 
mathematician, had but a slight ap- 
art work, but his 
mother was exceedingly fond of all 
pertaining to it. She saw the Duke 
of Montpensier’s collection when it 
was exhibited at the Boston Athe- 
nzeum in 1874, and insisted on her 
son going to Boston to see it, too. 
The Spanish pictures made no great 
impression upon him, but some 
French landscapes of the Fontaine- 
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wish become a 


preciation of 








bleau school which were on exhibi- 
tion in other rooms at the Athe- 
neum at the same time appealed 
strongly to him, and a group of 
drawings by Millet, though they 
seemed queer, lingered long in his 
memory. At that time he was 
working in a carriage shop at 
Amesbury, where he went to serve 
an apprenticeship as a body-maker 
a short time before he was fifteen 
years old. This was much against 
the wishes of his parents, who, how- 
consented, thinking 
that he would soon get enough of 
it, and would be willing to return to 
his studies in the high school; but 
he stuck to it, and, after all, it was 
a valuable experience for him. At 
odd times he painted landscapes, 
making his first attempts with com- 
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mon house paints, but as soon as his 


first pay-day came he bought some 
tube paints. 
was nearly of age, during a period 
of dull times, when he was out of 
work,. he devoted himself so assid- 
uously to painting, that his father, 


Presently, when he 


who was not satisfied with the 
trade he had chosen, suggested 


that he should take up painting as 
a profession, and offered to defray 
his expenses for a course of study 
in Boston. This suggestion filled 
the boy with delight. He took some 
of his crude productions to Boston, 
and, in fear and trembling, knocked 
at the doors of some of the studios 
in the old Studio Building in Tre- 
mont Street, where he _ received 
scant encouragement. For a few 
days things looked dark to him, but 
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after a while he adopted the sug- 
gestion of one of the painters, and 
the free evening 

There he ven- 


entered one of 


drawing schools. 
tured to speak to his teacher, Leslie 
Miller, concerning his purposes and 


hopes, and Mr. Miller in a very 
told him of the art 
school just then beginning at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and advised 
him to present himself there as a 
He did so the next day, 
and was at once enrolled as a pupil. 
this time Davis’s mother 
had died, so that one of the greatest 
satisfactions she could have had 
was denied her. He remained in 
the Museum school three years, and 
then came the longing to study 
abroad. His father, with two other 


kindly way 


student. 


Before 


sons to provide for, could not.see 
his way to aid Charles to do this, 
but, most fortunately, from an ab- 
solutely unlooked-for source, the 
means were provided. 

A retired carriage manufacturer 
of Amesbury, J. R. Huntington, 
who did not know the young man 
personally, but had heard of his ef- 
forts and ambition, met him in the 
street one day, and, speaking to him 
for the first time, then and there of- 
fered to defray his expenses in Paris 
for two years. Mr. Huntington 
was better than his word, for, with 
the utmost generosity, requesting 
no return other than an occasional 
picture whenever the young man 
might see fit to send one, he made 
the way clear for his protégé until 
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the returns from his work began to 
come in, years after, placing him 
upon an independent basis. 

It was in 1880 that Davis went to 
France. He entered the Julian 
Academy in Paris, and was placed 
under the instruction of Lefébvre 
and Boulanger. But his intention 
from the first had been to devote 
himself to landscape, and he natu- 
rally gravitated to Barbizon. Going 
there for a few days in January, 
1881, his first glimpse of the haunts 
of Millet and Rousseau made the 
stuffy atelier in Paris seem very 
distasteful to him, and, after a half- 
hearted attempt to resume the work 
( 


~ 


f the school, he was swept away 
by an irresistible impulse to return 
to that wonderful forest of Fon- 
tainébleau. There he painted in 
the open, and the first result was a 
little picture which was promptly 
accepted by the Salon jury of 1881. 
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To make a long story short, he ex- 
hibited in the Salon for ten consecu- 
tive years, the entire time of his so- 
journ in France. He brought his 
family to this country in 1890, and 
has been working here ever since 
then, living at Mystic, 'Conn. Per- 
haps it ought to be said, in connec- 
tion with his school work in Paris, 
that he returned to the academy for 
short intervals of the two years fol- 
lowing his first season there; but 
his heart was not in that work, but 
always in the country, the little gray 
villages, the noble forest and the 
vast plains which were the _ sub- 
jects of his paintings from 1880 to 
1890. 

He has never had any instruction 
in his landscape work, but simply 
took up his abode in the countrv 
and pegged away at his vocation 
throughout the four seasons of the 
year; and that has been his custom 
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ever since he began serious work. 
He has always avoided the localities 
frequented by painters, finding his 
own fields of congenial work, and 
enjoying the society of a few inti- 
mate friends, though often quite 

his 
habit to see more of nature than of 


art, a habit which has had much to 


isolated. It has always been 


do with the development of his in- 
dividuality. 

Honors have not been wanting. 
He received the Prize Fund gold 
medal of the American Art Associa- 
tion in 1886, and in the following 
year one of his pictures took the 
$2,000 prize and became the, prop- 
erty of the Union League Club of 
New York. Then came an honora- 
ble mention at the Salon of 1887 for 
a picture called “The Last Rays.” 
Next 
Paris 


the 
which 
made the artist hors concours at the 
Salon. In 1890 the $500 Potter 
Palmer prize was awarded to him 
for the best landscape at the Chi- 
cago Institute exhibition; and at 
about the same time a gold medal 
was awarded to him at the Mechan- 
ics’ Fair in Boston; from the same 
he has had also a 
A grand gold medal was 
awarded to him at Atlanta; medals 
from the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
the Pan-American 


a silver medal at 
Exposition of 


came 
1889, 


source 


medal. 


silver 


Exposition at 
Buffalo, and the last Paris Interna- 
tional Exposition were added to the 
list; and in 1gor he received the 
$300 prize for the best landscape 
(“Summer Clouds”) at the Penn- 
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sylvania Academy in Philadelphia. 
He is an associate of the National 
Academy, a member of the Society 
of American Artists, an artist mem- 
ber of the Lotos Club, New York, 
and vice-president of the Copley 
Society of He is repre- 
sented in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New 
called “Evening”; in the permanent 
the 
Philadelphia, 


Boston. 


York, by a picture 


collection of Pennsylvania 
by “The 
in the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, by “The Deepen- 


Academy, 


Brook”’ > 


ing Shadows,” a work, which, on the 
occasion of its appearance at the 
National Academy 
New York, was so much admired by 
Inness and Wyant, who were on 
the hanging committee, that they 
tried (in vain) to have it hung in 
the chief place of honor. This pic- 
ture was bought by Thomas B. 
Clarke, with three others by Davis, 
and was purchased by the Corcoran 
Gallery at the Clarke sale. Davis is 
also represented in the Chicago Art 
Institute, and in public collections 
at Omaha and Hartford. 

Much of his best work is owned 
in or near Boston. His first really 
ambitious effort and fairly large 
canvas, his second Salon picture, 
which he named “La Plaine,” was 
bought by a Boston lady, in whose 
home it still hangs. One of his 
very best pictures, called “A Win- 
ter Evening,” is owned by the 
well-known Washington collector, 
Thomas Waggaman, who recently 
loaned it to the Corcoran Gallery. 


exhibition in 














A Praver 


By Marco Fuller 


H, God! Thou great far-seeing One, 
Teach us to see 


That worldly failure sometimes means success; 

That pain is sent but to refine and bless; 

That good can come of yesterday’s distress ; 
Teach us to see. 


Oh, God! Thou great All-wise and Good! 
Teach us to know, 

Not fame, the measure of divinest powers, 

But life lived truly through unnumbered hours. 

To-morrow may not come; to-day is ours. 
Teach us to know. 


Oh, God! Thou great Inspiring One! 
Teach us to strive. 
To persevere, though dark the path we tread, 
Content to be by right and duty led, 
With faith that we shall find the light ahead. 
Teach us to strive. 


Oh, God! Thou of Divinest Life! 
Teach us to live. 








What though our life-work great or small may be, 


Grant us some spark of thy divinity, 
That we may make a soul’s sweet symphony. 
Teach us to live. 











The Ship that Saw a Ghost 


By Frank Norris 


ERY much of this story 
must remain untold, for the 
reason that if it were defi 
nitely what _busi- 
ness I had aboard the tramp steam- 
freighter Glarus, three 
miles off the South American coast 


known 
hundred 


on a certain summer’s day some 
few years ago, I should very likely 
be obliged to answer a great many 
personal and direct questions put 
by fussy and impertinent experts in 
maritime law, who are paid to be 


inquisitive. Also, I would get 
“Ally Bazan,” Strokher and Har- 
denberg into trouble. 

Suppose, on that certain sum- 


mer’s day, you had asked of Lloyd’s 
agency where the Glarus was, and 
what was her destination and cargo. 
You would have been told that she 
was twenty days out from Callao, 
bound to San 
ballast; that she had been spoken 
by the bark Medea and the steamer 
Benevento; that she was reported 
to have blown out a cylinder head, 
but being manageable, was _ pro- 
ceeding on her way under sail. 

That is what Lloyd’s would have 
answered. 


north Francisco in 


If you know something of the 
ways of ships and what is expected 
of them, you will understand that 
the Glarus to be some half a dozen 
hundred miles south of where 
Lloyd’s would have her, and to 


full 
that would 
brothers and sis- 
finally and 


be still under 


steam, 


going south, 


was a_ scandal 


have made her 


ters ostracize her 
forever. 

Hamans 
may indulge in vagaries innumera- 
ble, and may go far afield in the 
way of lying; but a ship may not 
so much as quibble without sus- 
picion. 


And that is curious, too. 


The least lapse of “regular- 
ity,’ the least difficulty in squaring 
performance with intuition, and be- 
hold she is on the black list and 
her captain, owners, officers, agents 
and consignors, and even supercar- 
goes are asked to explain. 

And the Glarus was already on 
the black list. From the beginning 
her stars had been malign. As the 
Breda, she had first lost her reputa- 
tion, seduced into filibustering es- 
capades down the South American 
coasts, where in the end a plain- 
United States detective— 
that is to say a revenue cutter— 
arrested her off Buenos Ayres and 


clothes 


brought her home, a_ prodigal 
daughter, besmirched and_ dis- 
graced. 


After that she was in some dread- 
ful blackbirding business in a far 
quarter of the South Pacific; and 
after that—her name _ changed 
finally to the Glarus—poached seals 
for a syndicate of Dutchmen who 
lived in Tacoma, and who after- 
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wards built a clubhouse out of what 
she earned. 
And after that we got her. 


We got her, I say, through 
Ryder’s South Pacific Exploitation 
Company. The “president” had 


picked out a lovely, lively little deal 
for Hardenberg, Strokher and Ally 
Bazan (the Three Black Crows), 
which he swore would make them 
“independent rich” the rest of their 
respective lives. It is a promising 
deal (B. 300 it is on Ryder’s map), 
and if you want to know more about 
it you may write to ask Ryder what 
B. 300 is. If he chooses to tell you 
that is his affair. 

For B. 300—let us confess it—is, 
as Hardenberg puts it, as crooked 
as a dog’s hind leg. It is as risky 
as barratry. If you pull it off 
you may—after paving Ryder 
his share—divide sixty-five, or pos- 
sibly sixty-seven, thousand dollars 
betwixt you and your associates. 
If you fail, and you are perilously 
like to fail, you will be sure to have 
a man or two of your companions 
shot, maybe yourself obliged to pis- 
tol certain people, and in the end 
fetch up at Tahiti, prisoner in a 
French patrol boat. 

Observe that B. 300 is spoken of 
as still open. It is so, for the rea- 
son that the Three Black Crows did 
not pull it off. It still stands 
marked up in red ink on the map 
that hangs over Ryder’s desk in the 
San Francisco office; and any one 
can have a chance at it who will 
meet Cyrus Ryder’s terms. Only 
he can’t get the Glarus for the at- 
tempt. 

For the trip to the island after B. 
300 was the last occasion on which 
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the Glarus will smell blue water or 
taste the She 
clear again. She is lumber. 

And yet the Glarus on this very 


trades. will never 


blessed day of 1902 is riding to her 
buoys off Sausalito in San Francis- 
co bay, complete in every detail 
(bar a broken propeller shaft), not 
a rope missing, not a screw loose. 


not a plank started 





a perfectly 
equipped steam-freighter. 

But you may go along the Front 
in San Francisco from Fisherman's 
Wharf to the China steamships’ 
docks and shake your dollars under 
the seamen’s noses, and if you so 
much as whisper Glarus they wil! 
edge suddenly off and look at you 
with scared suspicion, and then, as 
like as not, walk away without an- 
No pilot will take the 
Glarus out; no captain will navigate 
her; no stoker will feed her fires; 
The 


has seen a 


other word. 


no sailor will walk her decks. 
Glarus is suspect. She 
ghost. 
It happened on our voyage to the 
We 
had stood well off from shore for 
day after day, and Hardenberg had 
shaped our course so far from the 
track of navigation that since the 
Benevento*had hulled down and van- 


ished over the horizon, no stitch of 


island after this same B. 300. 


canvas nor smudge of smoke had 
We had passed the equa- 
tor long since, and would fetch a 
long circuit to the sout’ard, and bear 
up against the island by a circuit- 
route. This to avoid being 
spoken. It was tremendously es- 
sential that the Glarus should not 
be spoken. I suppose, no doubt, 
that the knowledge of our 


we 


seen. 


ous 


it was 
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isolation that impressed me with the 
dreadful remoteness of our position, 
Certainly the sea in itself looks no 
different at a thousand than at a 
hundred miles from shore. But as 
day after day I came out on deck, 
at noon, after ascertaining our posi- 
tion on the chart (a mere pin point 
in a reach of empty paper), the 
sight of the ocean weighed down 
infinitely great 
I was no 


upon me with an 


awesomeness—and new 
hand to the high seas even then. 
But at Glarus 


seemed to be threading a 


such times the 
me to 
loneliness beyond all words and be 
yond all conception desolate. Even 
in more populous waters, when no 
sail notches the line of the horizon, 
the propinquity of one’s kind is 
nevertheless a thing understood, 
and, to an unappreciated degree, 
comforting. Here, however, I knew 
we were out, far out in the desert. 
Never a keel for years upon years 
before us had parted these waters, 
a sail had these 


never bellied to 


winds. Perfunctorily, day in and 
day out we turned our eyes through 
habit the 
But we knew, before the look, that 
the searching would be 


long towards horizons. 
bootless. 
forever and forever, under the piti- 
less sun and cold blue sky stretched 
The 
ether between the planets can be no 
léss empty, no less void. 
till that could 
much as conceived the imagination 


the indigo of the ocean floor. 


I never, 
moment, have so 
of such loneliness, such utter stag- 
nant abomination of desolation. In 
an open boat, bereft of comrades, I 
should have gone mad in _ thirty 
minutes. 

I remember to have approximated 
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the impression of such empty im- 
mensity only once before, in my 
younger days, when I lay on my 
back on a treeless, bushless moun- 
tain side, and stared up into the sky 
for the better part of an hour. You 
probably know the trick. If you 
do not, you must understand that 
if you look up at the blue long 
enough, steadily enough, the flat- 
ness of the thing begins little by 
little to expand, to give here and 
there; and the eye travels on and. 
on and up and up, till at length 
(well for you that it lasts but the 
fraction of a second), you all at once 
see generally stop 
there and cry out, and—your hands 


space. You 
over your eyes—are only too glad 
to grovel close to the good old solid 
earth again. Just as I, so often on 
that voyage, was glad to 
wrench my eyes away from that hor- 
rid vacancy, to fasten them upon our 


short 


sailless masts and stack, or to lay 
my grip upon the sooty smudged 
taffrail of the only thing that stood 
between me and the Outer Dark. 

For we had come at last to that 
region of the Great Seas where no 
ship goes, the silent sea of Cole- 
and the Ancient One, the 
unplumbed, untracked, uncharted 
primordial, hushed, 
were as much alone as a 
grain of star dust whirling in the 
empty space beyond Uranus and the 
ken of the greater telescopes. 

So the Glarus plodded and churned 
her way onward. Every day and 
all day the same pale blue sky and 
unwinking sun bent over that mov- 
Every day and all day 
same black-blue water-world, 
untouched by any known wind, 


ridge 


Dreadfulness, 
and we 


ing speck. 
the 
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smooth as a slab of syenite, color- 
ful as an opal, stretched out and 
around and beyond and_ before 
and behind us, forever, illimitable, 
empty. Every day the smoke of our 
fires veiled the streaked whiteness 
of our wake. 
berg (our skipper) at noon pricked 
a pin hole in the chart that hung in 
the wheel house, and that showed 


Every day Harden- 


we were so much farther into the 
wilderness. Every day the world 
of men, of civilization, of newspa- 
pers, policemen and street railways 
receded, and we steamed on alone, 
lost and forgotten in that silent sea. 

“Jolly lot o’ room to turn raourd 
in,” observed Ally Bazan, the colo- 
nial, “withaout steppin’ on y’r neigh- 
bor’s toes.” 

“We're out o’ the 
track of navigation,’ Hardenberg 
told him. “An’ a blessed good thing 
for us, too. 
down into these waters. Ye couldn't 
Everything 


clean, clean 


Nobody ever comes 


pick no course here. 
leads to nowhere.” 
“Might as well be in 
loon,” said Strokher. 
I shall not tell of the nature of 
the venture on which the Glarus was 


a bally bal- 


bound, further than to say it was 
not legitimate. It had to do with 
an ill thing done over two centuries 
ago. There was money in the ven- 
ture, but it was to be gained by a 
violation of metes and bounds which 
are better left intact. 

The island toward which we were 
heading is associated in the minds 
of men with a Horror. A ship had 


called there once, two hundred years 
in advance of the Glarus—a ship not 
much unlike the crank high-prowed 
caravel of Hudson, and her company 
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had landed, and having 
plished the evil they had set out to 
And 
then, just after the palms of the 


acconi- 
do, made shift to sail away. 


island had sunk from sight below 
the water’s edge, the unspeakable 
had happened. The Death that was 
not Death had arisen from out the 
sea and stood before the ship and 
over it; and the blight of the thing 
lay along the decks like mould, and 
the ship sweated in the terror of 
that which is yet without a name. 
Twenty men died in the first week, 


all but six in the second. These 
six, with the shadow of insanity 
upon them, made out to launch a 


boat, returned to the island and died 
there, after leaving a record of what 
had happened. 

The six left the ship exactly as 
she was, sails all set, lanterns all lit: 
left her in the shadow of the Death 
that Death. The 
made at the time, they said, and as 


- 


was not wind 
they bent to their oars, she sailed 
after them, for all the world like a 
thing refusing to abandon them or 
be herself abandoned, till the wind 
died down. ‘Then they left her be- 
hind, and she stood there, becalmed, 
and watched them go. She was 
never heard of again. 

Or was she—well, that’s as may 
be. 

But the main point of the whole 
my has always 
The ship was the last 


affair, to notion, 
been this. 
friend of those six poor wretches 
who made back for the island with 
their poor chests of plunder. She 
their guardian, as it were; 
would have defended and befriended 
them to the last; and also we, the 
Three Black Crows and myself, had 


was 














to 


id 
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no right under heaven, nor before 
the law of men, to come prying and 
peeping into this business—into this 
affair of the dead and buried past. 
There was sacrilege in it. We were 
no better than body snatchers. 

* ok ok ok K * 

When I heard the others com- 
plaining of the loneliness of our 
surroundings, I said nothing at first. 
I was no sailor man and I was on 
board only by tolerance. But ! 
looked again at the maddening 
sameness of the horizon—the same 
vacant, void horizon that we had 
seen now for sixteen days on end 
and felt in my wits and in my nerves 
that same formless rebellion and 
protest such as comes when th« 
same note is reiterated over and 
over again. 

It may seem a little thing that the 
mere fact of meeting with no other 
ship should have ground down the 
edge of the spirit. But let the in- 
credulous—bound upon such a haz- 
ard as ours—sail straight into noth- 
ingness for sixteen days on end, 
seeing nothing but the sun, hearing 
nothing but the thresh of his own 
screw, and then put the question. 

And yet, of all things, we desired 
no company. Stealth was our one 
great aim. But I think there were 
moments—toward the last—wher 
the Three Crows would have wei- 
comed even a cruiser. 

Besides, there was more cause for 
depression, after all, than mere iso- 
lation. 

On the seventh day Hardenberg 
and I were forward by the cathead, 
adjusting the grain with some half- 
formed intent of spearing the por- 
poises that of late had begun to ap- 
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pear under our bows, and Harden- 
berg had been computing the 
number of days we were yet to run. 

“We are some five hundred odd 
miles off that island by now,” he 
said, “and she’s doing her thirteen 
knots handsome. All’s well so far— 
but do you know, I’d just as soon 
raise that point o’ land as soon as 
convenient.” 

“How so?” said I, bending on the 
line. “Expect some weather?” 

“Mr. Dixon,” said he, giving me a 
curious glance, “the sea is a queer 
proposition, put it any ways. I’ve 
been a seafarin’ man since I was as 
big as a minute, and I know the sea, 
and what’s more, the Feel o’ the Sea. 
Now, look out yonder. Nothin’, 
hey? Nothin’ but the same ol’ sky 
line we’ve watched all the way out. 
The glass is as steady as a steeple, 
and this ol’ hooker, I reckon, is as 
sound as the day she went off the 
ways. But just the same, if I were 
to home now, a-foolin’ about 
Gloucester way in my little dough- 
dish—d’ye know what? I’d put into 
port. I sure would. Because why? 
Because I got the Feel o’ the Sea, 
Mr. Dixon, I got the Feel o’ the 
Sea.” 

I had heard old skippers say 
something of this before, and I cited 
to Hardenberg the experience of a 
skipper captain I once knew who 
had turned turtle in a calm Sea off 
Trincomalee. I asked him what 
this Feel of the Sea was warning 
him against just now (for on the 


high sea any premonition is a pre- 
monition of evil, not of good). But 
he was-not explicit. 

“IT don’t know,” he answered 
moodily, and as if in great perplexi- 
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ty, coiling the rope as he spoke,—*I 
don’t There's blame 
thing or other close to us, I'll bet a 
hat. 
Mr. Dixon, and I don’t know the 


know. some 


I don’t know the name of ii, 


game of it, but there’s a big Bird in 
the air, just out of sight som’eres, 
and,” he suddenly — exclaimed, 
smacking his knee and leaning for 
ward, “I—don’t—like—it—one— 
dam’—bit.” 

The same thing came up in ovr 
talk in the cabin that night, after the 
dinner was taken off, and we settled 
Only, at this 
time, Hardenberg was on duty on 


down to tobacco. 


the bridge. It was Ally Bazan who 
spoke instead. 

“Seems to me,” he hazarded, “as 
haow they’s somethin’ or other 
a-goin’ to bump up, pretty blyme 
soon. I shouldn’t be surprised, 
naow, y know, if we piled her up on 
some bally uncharted reef along o’ 
to-night and went strite daown afore 
we'd had a bloomin’ charnce to s’y 
‘So long, gen’lemen all.’ ” 

He laughed as he spoke, but when 
just at that moment a pan clattered 
in the galley, he jumped suddenly 
with an oath, and looked hard about 
the cabin. . 

Then Strokher confessed to 4 


He'd 


having it since day before yesterday, 


sense of distress also. been 
it seemed. 

“And I put it to you the glass is 
lovely,” he said, “so it’s no blow. I 
guess,” he continued, “we’re all a bit 
seedy and ship sore.” 

And 
worked 


whether or not this talk 


own nerves, or 


upon 
whether in very truth the Feel of the 
Sea had found me also, I do not 
know; but I do know that after din- 


my 
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ner that night, just before going io 
bed, a queer sense of apprehension 
came upon me, and that when I had 
after 
turn upon deck, I became furiously 
angry with nobody in particular, be- 


come to my stateroom, my 


cause I could not at once find the 
matches. But here was a _ differ- 
ence. The other men had _ been 


merely vaguely uncomfortable. 

I could put a name to my uneasi- 
ness. I felt that we were being 
watched. 

* ok So 

It was a strange ship’s company 
I speak only 
We car- 


and 


we made. after that. 
of the Crows and myself. 
ried a scant crew of stokers, 
there was also a chief engineer. But 
ve saw so little of him that he did 
not count. The Crows and I gloomed 
on the quarter-deck from dawn to 
dark, silent, irritable, working upon 
each other’s nerves till the creak of 


a block would make a man jump like 


cold steel laid to his flesh. We 
quarrelled over absolute nothings, 
glowered at each other for half a 


word, and each one of us, at differ- 
ent times, was at some pains to de 
clare that never in the course of his 
career had he been associated with 
such a disagreeable trio of brutes. 
Yet we were always together, and 
sought each other’s company with 
painful insistence. 

Only once were we all agreed, and 
that was when the cook, a China- 
man, spoiled a certain batch of bis- 
cuits. Unanimously we fell foul of 
the creature with as much vocifera- 
tion as till he fled the 
cabin in actual fear of mishandling, 
leaving us suddenly with 
noisy hilarity—for the first time in 


fishwives 


seized 
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a week. Hardenberg proposed a 
round of drinks from our single re- 
maining case of beer. We stood up 
and formed an elk’s chain and then 
drained our glasses to each other's 
health with profound seriousness. 

That same evening, I remember, 
we all sat on the quarter-deck till 
late and—oddly enough—related 
each one his life’s history up to 
date; and then went down to the 
cabin for a game of euchre before 
turning in. 

We had left Strokher on the 


bridge—it was his watch—and had 





forgotten all about him in the inter- 
est of the game, when—I suppose it 
was about one in the morning—TI 
heard him whistle long and _ shriil. 
[ laid down my cards and said: 
“Hark!” 

In the silence that followed we 
heard at first only the muffled lope 
of our engines, the cadenced snort- 
ing of the exhaust, and the ticking 
of Hardenberg’s big watch in his 
waistcoat that he had hung by the 
armhole to the back of his chair. 
Then from the bridge, above our 
a wailing 





deck, prolonged, intoned 
came Strokher’s 





cry in the night 
voice: “Sail oh-h-h.” 

And the cards fell from our hands, 
and, like men turned to stone, we 
sat looking at each other across the 
soiled red cloth for what seemed an 
immeasurably long minute. 

Then stumbling and swearing, in 


a hysteria of hurry, we gained the 
deck. 

There was a moon, very low and 
reddish, but no wind. The sea be- 
yond the taffrail was as smooth as 
lava, and so still that the swells 
from the cutwater of the Glarus did 
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not break as they rolled away from 
the bows. 

I remember that I stood staring 
and blinking at the empty ocean— 
where the moonlight lay like a 
painted stripe reaching to the hori- 
zon—stupid and frowning, till Har- 
denberg, who had gone on ahead, 
cried: 

“Not here—on the bridge!” 

We joined Strokher, and as I came 
up the others were asking: 

“Where? Where?” 

And there, before he had pointed, 
I saw—we all of us saw. And I 
heard Hardenberg’s teeth come to- 
gether like a spring trap, while Ally 
Bazan ducked as though to a blow, 
muttering: 

“Gord’a mercy, what nyme do ye 
put to a ship like that?” 

And after that no one spoke for a 
long minute, and we stood there, 
moveless black shadows, huddled 
together for the sake of the blessed 
elbow touch that means so incalcula- 
bly much, looking off over our poit 
quarter. 

For the ship that we saw there— 
oh, she was not a half mile distant— 
was unlike any ship known to pres- 
ent day construction. 

She was short and high-pooped, 
and her stern, which was turned a 
little towards us, we could see, was 
set with curious windows, not un- 
like a house. And on either side of 
this stern were two great iron cres- 
Sets, such as once were used to burn 
signal flares in. She had three 
masts, with mighty yards swung 
‘thwart ship, but bare of all sails 
save a few rotting streamers. Here 
and there about her a tangled mass 
of rigging drooped and sagged. 
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And there she lay, in the red eye 
of the setting moon, in that solitary 
ocean, shadowy, antique, forlorn, a 
thing the most abandoned, the most 
sinister I ever remember to have 
seen. 

Then Strokher began to explain 
volubly and with many repetitions: 

“A derelict, of course. I was 
asleep; yes, I was asleep. Gross 
neglect of duty. I say I was asleep 
—on watch. And we worked up 
to her. When I woke, why—you 
see, when I woke, there she was,” 
he gave a weak little laugh, “and—- 
and now, why, there she is, you see. 
I turned around and saw her sudden 
like—when I woke up, that is.” 

He laughed again, and as he 
laughed, the engines far below our 
feet gave a sudden hiccough. Some 
thing crashed and struck the ship’s 
sides till we lurched as we stood. 
There was a shriek of steam, a 
shout—and then silence. 

The noise of the machinery 
ceased; the Glarus slid through the 
still water, moving only by her own 
decreasing momentum. 

Hardenberg “Stand 
and called down the tube to the en- 
gine room. 

“What’s up?” 

I was standing close enough to 
him to hear the answer in a small 
faint voice: 

“Shaft gone, sir.” 

“Broke?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Hardenberg faced about. 

“Come below. We must talk.” 

I do not think any of us cast a 
glance at the Other Ship again. 
Certainly I kept my eyes away from 
her. But as we started down the 


sang, by!” 
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companionway I laid my hand on 
Strokker’s shoulder. The rest were 
ahead. I looked him straight be- 
tween the eyes as I asked: 

“Were you asleep? Is that why 
you saw her so suddenly ?” 

It is now five years since I asked 
the question. I am still waiting for 
Strokher’s answer. 

Well, our shaft was broken. That 
was flat. We went down into the 
engine room and saw the jagged 
fracture that was the symbol of our 
broken hopes. And in the course ct 
the next five minutes’ conversation 
with the chief, we found that, as we 
had not provided against such a con- 
tingency, there was to be no mend- 
ing of it. We said nothing about 
the mishap coinciding with the ap- 
pearance of the Other Ship. But ! 
know we did not consider the break 
with any degree of surprise after a 
few moments. 


We came up from the engine 
room and sat down to the cabin 
table. 

“Now what?” said Hardenberg, 


by way of beginning. 

Nobody answered at first. 

It was by now three in the morn- 
ing. I recall it all perfectly. The 
ports opposite where I sat were 
open and I could see. The moon 
was all but full set. The dawn was 
coming up with a copper murkiness 
over the edge of the world. All the 
stars were yet out. The sea, for all 
the red moon and copper dawn, was 
gray, and there, less than half a mile 
away, still lay our consort. I could 
see her through the portholes with 
each slow careening of the Glarus. 

“T vote for the island,” cried Ally 
3azan, “shaft or no shaft. We rigs 
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” 


a bit o’ syle, y’know—” and there- 
at the discussion began. 

For upwards of two hours it 
raged, with loud words and shaken 
forefingers, and great noisy bang- 
ings of the table, and how it would 
have ended I do not know, but at 
last—it was then maybe five in the 
morning—the lookout passed word 
down to the cabin: 

“Will you come on deck, gentle- 
men?” It was the mate who spoke, 
and the man was shaken—I could 
see that—to the very vitals of him. 
We started and stared at one an- 
other, and I watched little Ally 
Bazan go slowly white to the lips. 
And even then no word of the Ship, 
except as it might be this from Har- 
denberg: 

“What is it? Good God Almighty, 
I’m no coward, but this thing is get- 
ting one too many for me.” 

Then without further speech he 
went on deck. 

The air was cool. The sun was 
not yet up. It was that strange, 
queer mid-period between dark and 
dawn, when the night is over and 
the day not yet come, just the gray 
that is neither light nor dark. The 
dim dead blink as of the refracted 
light from extinct worlds. 

We stood at the rail. We did not 
speak. Westood watching. It was 
so still that the drip of steam from 
some loosened pipe far below was 
plainly audible, and it sounded in 
that lifeless, silent grayness, like— 
God knows what—a death tick. 

“You see,” said the mate, speak- 
ing just above a whisper, “there's 
no mistake about it. She is moving 
—this way.” 

“Oh, a current, of course,” Strok- 
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her tried to say cheerfully, “sets her 
toward us.” 

Would the morning never come? 

Ally Bazan—his parents were 
Catholic—began to mutter to him- 
self. 

Then Hardenberg spoke aloud: 

“T particularly don’t want—that— 
out—there—to cross our bows. I 
don’t want it to come to that. We 
must get some sails on her.” 

“And I put it to you as man to 
man,” said Strokher, “where might 
be your wind?” 

He was right. The Glarus floated 
in absolute calm. On all that slab 
of ocean nothing moved but the 
Dead Ship. 

She came on slowly; her bows, 
the high clumsy bows pointed to- 
ward us, the water turning from her 
forefoot. She came on; she was 
near at hand. We saw her plainly 
—saw the rotted planks, the crum- 
bling rigging, the rust corroded 
metal work, the broken rail, the gap- 
ing deck, and I could imagine that 
the clean water broke away from 
her sides in refluent wavelets as 
though in recoil from a thing un- 
clean. She made no sound. No 
single thing stirred aboard the hulk 
of her—but she moved. 

We were helpless. The Glarus 
could stir no boat in any direction; 
we were chained to the spot. No- 
body had thought to put out our 
lights, and they still burned on 
through the dawn, strangely out of 
place in their red and green garish- 
ness, like masquers surprised by 


daylight. 

And in the silence of that empty 
ocean, in that queer half light be- 
tween dawn and day, at six o'clock, 
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silent as the settling of the dead to 
the bottomless bottom of the ocean, 
gray as fog, lonely, blind, soulless, 
voiceless, the Dead Ship crossed 
our bows. 

I do not know how long after this 
the Ship disappeared, or what was 
the time of day when we at last 
pulled ourselves together. But we 
came to some sort of decision at last. 
This was to go on—under sail. We 
were too close to the island now to 
turn back for—for a broken shaft. 

The afternoon was spent fitting 
on the sails to her, and when after 
nightfall the wind at length came up 
fresh and favorable, I believe we all 
felt heartened and a deal more 
hardy, until the last canvas went 
aloft, and Hardenberg took the 
wheel. 

We had drifted a good deal since 
the morning, and the bows of the 
Glarus were pointed homeward, but 
as soon as the breeze blew strong 
enough to get steerage way, Har- 
denberg put the wheel over, and as 
the booms swung across the deck 
headed for the island again. 

We had not gone on this course 
half an hour—no, not twenty min- 
utes—before the wind shifted a 
whole quarter of the compass and 
took the Glarus square in the teeth, 
so that there was nothing for it but 
to tack. And then the Strangest 
Thing befell. 

I will make allowance for the fact 
that there was no centreboard nor 
keel to speak of to the Glarus. I will 
admit that the sails upon a nine 
hundred ton freighter are not calcu- 
lated to speed her, nor steady her. 
I will even admit the possibility of 
a current that set from the island to- 
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ward us. All this may be true, yet 
the Glarus should have advanced. 
We should have made a wake. 

And instead of this, our stolid, 
steady, trusty old boat was—what 
shall I say? 

I will say that no man may thor- 
oughly understand a ship, after all. 
I will say that new ships are cranky 
and unsteady, that old and seasoned 
ships have their little 
their little fussinesses that their 
skippers must learn and humor 
if they are to get anything out 
of them, that even the best ships 
may sulk at shirk their 
work, grow unstable, perverse, and 
refuse to answer helm and _ hand- 
ling. And I will that some 
ships that for years have sailed blue 
water as soberly and as docilely as 
a street-car horse has plodded the 
treadmill of the *tween-tracks, have 
been known to balk as stubbornly 
and as conclusively as any old Bay 
I know 
this has happened, because I have 
seen it. I saw, for 
Glarus do it. 

Quite literally and truly we could 
do nothing with her. We will say, 
if you like, that that great jar and 
wrench when the shaft gave way 
shook her and crippled her. It is 
true, however, that whatever the 
cause may have been, we could not 
force the island. Of 
course we all said, “Current;” but 
why didn’t the log-line trail? 

For three days and three nights 
we tried it. And the Glarus heaved 
and plunged and shook herself just 
as you have seen a horse plunge and 
rear when his rider tries to force him 
at the steam roller. 


crotchets, 


times, 


say 


silly that ever wore a bell. 


instance, the 


her toward 
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I tell you I could feel the fabric of 
her tremble and shudder from bow 
to stern post, as though she were in 
a storm; I tell you she fell off from 
the wind, and. broad-on drifted back 
from her course till the sensation of 
her shrinking was as plain as her 
own staring lights and a thing piti- 
ful to see. 

We rowelled her and weqcrowded 
sail upon her, and we coaxed and 
bullied and humored her, till the 
Three Crows, their fortune only a 
plain sail two days ahead, raved and 
swore like insensate brutes, or shall 
we say like mahouts, trying to drive 
their stricken elephant upon tlie 
tiger, and all to no purpose. “Damn 
the damned current and_ the 
damned luck and the damned shaft 
and all,” Hardenberg would exclaim, 
as from the wheel he would watch 
the Glarus falling off. “Go on, you 
old hooker—you tub of junk! My 
God, you'd think she was scared!” 

Perhaps the Glarus was scared, 
perhaps not; that point is debatabie. 
But it was beyond doubt or debate 
that Hardenberg was scared. 

A ship that will not obey is only 
one degree less terrible than a mu- 
tinous crew. And we were in a fair 
way to have both. The stokers 
whom we had impressed into duty 
as A. B.’s, were of course supersti- 
tious. They had seen—what we 
had seen; and they knew how the 
Glarus was acting, and it was only a 
question of time before they got out 
of hand. 


That was the end. We held a 
final conference in the cabin and de- 
cided that there was no help for it— 
we must turn back. 

And back we accordingly turned, 
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and at once the wind followed us, 
and the “current” helped us, and the 
water churned under the forefoot of 
the Glarus, and the wake whitened 
under her stern, and the log line ran 
out from the rail and strained back 
as the ship worked homeward. 

We had never a mishap from the 
time we finally swung her about; 
and, considering the circumstances, 
the voyage back to San Francisco 
was propitious. 

But an incident happened just af- 
ter we had started back. We were 
perhaps some five miles on the 
homeward track. It was early even- 
ing and Strokher had the watch. 
At about seven o’clock he called me 
up on the bridge. 

“See her?” he said. 

And there, far behind us in the 
shadow of the twilight, loomed the 
Other Ship again, desolate, lonely 
beyond words. We were leaving 
her rapidly astern. Strokher and I 
stood looking at her till she dwindled 
to a dot. Then Strokher said: 

“She’s on post again.” 

And when months afterward we 
limped into the Golden Gate and 
cast anchor off the Front, our 
crew went ashore as soon as dis- 
charged, and in half a dozen hours 
the legend was in every sailors’ 
boarding house and in every sea- 
man’s dive, from the Barbary Coast 
to Black Tom’s. 

It is still there, and that is why 


no pilot will take the Glarus out, no 


captain will navigate her, no stoker 
feed her fires, no sailor walk her 
decks. The Glarus is suspect. She 
will never smell blue water again, 
nor taste the trades. She has seen 
a Ghost. 
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With a Boston Market Man 


By Joseph Nelson Pardee 


- HY not? Jump on and 
take a trip to 
with me.” 

It was a 


market 


hot night 
in August. We had been sitting on 
the piazza smoking our after dinner 
cigars. Electric cars were whizzing 
by, loaded to the running boards with 
coatless men and hatless women, out 
for a cooling breeze. A 
market 


string of 
their square 
built loads of produce, covered with 
the inevitable “sail cloth,”’ plodded by. 
The drivers, in shirt sleeves and over- 


wagons, with 


alls, bareheaded, were lounging on the 
seats, and now and then urging their 
hot horses to a little faster walk. 
Many a mile had they come in the 
most sultry part of the day, and sev- 
The 
intervals, had 
been moving since noon, and would 


eral miles were still before them. 
procession, broken at 


continue until morning. 

From under the sunshade of one 
of the wagons we had recognized the 
familiar face of our friend John of 
Billford, and called on him to stop and 
give us the news from the country. 
The usual remarks about the weather 
had been passed, questions about the 
crops answered, the market prospects 
discussed, when John gave the invita- 
tion to accompany him to market. 

With a curiosity to understand the 
process through which a part of our 
dinner had come to us from the farms, 
and after a hasty preparation, I was 
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soon perched upon the seat with John, 
and we were rumbling along toward 
Market. John, as he i 
familiarly called at home, is a typicz 
from the suburban 
His beard is not trimmed in the pre- 
underneath his 
overalls his trousers would not show 
the crease of the man of fashion. His 
dress is of inexpensive quality, but 


Quincy 


—_— 


farmer district. 


vailing style, and 


in his case, the “cheap coat’’ does not 
indicate the “cheap man,” by any 
means. 

The city boys may call him a “hay- 
seed,” but at home John is a man of 
and social standing. He 
has 
and 


substance 
held 
served on the school committee, 
is now one of the selectmen of Bill- 


has various town offices, 


ford. In the city stores he is cor- 
dially greeted, and his credit is A 
No. 1. John is not a market gar- 
dener. His farm is a large one, and 


his main business is milk. With the 
shrewd calculation of his class he 
makes his fields do double duty. . Not 
only two crops a year is his rule, but 
his principal crops are planted with 
one eye on the market and the other 
upon the crib. 

He has acres of sweet corn. If the 
market price warrants, he can pick the 
ears and haul them in, while the stover 
goes into the silo. If the price is too 
low, the corn goes in with the stover. 
Of cabbage he has an acre or so, 
which may add a hundred dollars to 
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his bank account, or, if not worth 
marketing, it makes the best of cattle 
feed. Turnips, as assecond crop, may 
prove very profitable, or may be fed 
to advantage. And John knows how 
to fed them without tainting his milk. 
Of other vegetables he is bound to 
have enough for home use whatever 
the season, and he plants so that he 
generally has a surplus to sell. 

His orchard is extensive, and while 
the No. 1 fruit is put away for winter 
trade, his team makes many a trip 
to South Market Street with “wind- 
falls” and “seconds.” Some of this 
we learn as we plod along through 
Cambridge at a steady gait, hurrying 
only as fast as the heat will permit. 
When the weather is cool and the 
roads good, he usually jogs his horses, 
for it is a matter of considerable im- 
portance to get a good stand. 

Except in the case of the regular 
market men, the rule of the market 
is “first come, first served.” The 
regular comers can get a ticket, which 
entitles them to a regular stand on 
Sunday nights for the season. This 
stand is reserved for them until ten 
o'clock on that night. Then, by 
keeping a wagon there constantly with 
something on it to sell, they can hold 
the stand all the week. On -Satur- 
day night every wagon is driven off 
and cannot return until six o'clock on 
Sunday evening. 

In this way, John tells me, the best 
stands, at the lower end, are occupied 
by near-by gardeners, with every va- 
riety of garden stuff. They keep a 
regular salesman there, and fresh 
loads come in before the first wagon 
is unloaded. The salesman is in close 
touch with the garden, by telephone, 
and can hurry in loads, or keep them 


back, according to the supply and de- 
mand of the market. 

Thus, pleasantly chatting, we move 
along, past the great packing houses, 
with lights glimmering from the win- 
dows, and the squealing of hogs steal- 
ing out on the night air, telling of 
horrible doings by the night gang. 

Not a human being is in sight, but 
as we pass under the structure of the 
Elevated Railroad John begins to 
carefully watch the shadows cast un- 
der his wagon by the electric lights. 
Recalling to mind that he has a com- 
panion, he hands over the reins, gets 
down, and taking to the sidewalk, 
loiters along behind with no apparerit 
interest in the rumbling wagon. 

As we go up the hill on Cambridge 
Street the scene changes. Even at 
this late hour groups are gathered 
here and there. Young men and 
maidens are strolling by, and boys are 
playing in the gutters. Interested in 
the scene, I have forgotten John’s 
strange conduct, when suddenly I 
hear a scream, and John’s excited 
voice, exclaiming, “I’ve got him;” 
and in an instant John appears with 
a struggling boy in his arms, asking 
half seriously what he shall do with 
him. I take in the situation, and re- 
ply: “Put him up here, and we will 
take him to the police station.” 

The boy is a well dressed little fel- 
low of twelve years or so, apparently 
of respectable parentage, and prob- 
ably a member of some Sunday 


school, who has evaded the curfew 


law, if there is no law at home for him 
to evade. He has now ceased strug- 
gling, and begun to plead: ‘Please, 
sir, let me go and I will never do it 
again.” John has a kind heart. He 
gives the boy a moral lecture, lets him 
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go and resumes his seat on the 
wagon. 

“This,” he says, “is a troublesome 
part of the road. 
policed, and the temptation to steal 


fruit from the farmers’ wagons is ir- 


It is not adequately 


resistible to the gamins that inhabit 
this part of Cambridge. When sev- 
eral teams go along together, one man 
can watch the him. 
When we are 
shadows, but even then some of. the 
thieves have a cunning that is too 
much for us. We usually brace in the 
boxes at the tail of the wagon, or put 
in empty boxes, but if we leave room 
for a hand, we may find when we un- 
cover that we have lost half a bushel 
of fruit. Sometimes our ropes are 
cut, and we have had great slits cut 
in our canvas by the thieves. It is 
not always boys that do the mischief. 
It is as often grown men. One night 
I ‘cut behind’ with my whip and 
drew blood from the face of a rather 
pretty girl. Their skill and cunning 
are worthy of a better cause. We may 
watch for shadows, but they are keen 
enough to take us just when we are 
in the strong glare of the arc light in 
front, so that the shadow of their legs 


team ahead of 


alone we watch the 


is thrown backward rather than under 
the wagon. Although the street may be 
full of people, they seem to consider it 
to be none of their business, or as per- 
pectly legitimate to plunder a hayseed.” 

By this time we have reached the 
river. Before us and around us is a 
veritable “feast of lights.” 

Long stretches of lights glimmering 
along the banks, lights of the distant 
bridges, lights of the moving cars, 
lights rising above lights up Beacon 
Hill, crowned by the illumination of 
the State House dome, and all in- 
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versely repeated in the rippling water, 
make a picture worth 
pavements many @ mile to see. 


jolting over 
Now we are passing up Leverett 
We 


swing down into Wall Street to save 


Street, not yet gone to bed. 


pulling over the hill. A narrow street 
it is, with solid brick walls on either 
side, which hold the heat all night. 
The heat has 
mass of human beings out of their 


driven a_ suffering 
stiffling rooms into the open air, such 
as it is. Tired women sit in the door- 
ways with sleeping infants in their 
Tired 


upon the steps, and tired men lie along 


arms. children are sprawled 


the sidewalks with hot bricks for a 


mattress, and weary arms for a pil- 
low. All is still as death, except for 
the clink, clank, clink of the iron shoes 
of the horses on the stones, and the 
rumble, rattle and rumble of the iron 
tires over the rough, uneven pavement. 
“We 


think we have a hard time in the coun- 


John is, withal, a philosopher. 


try,” he says, “with hard work, early 
and late, rigid economy and few luxu- 
ries, but thank Heaven! we can sleep. 
little do we 
realize the paradisein which they live ! 


And our children! how 
“These are mostly Jews. Though 
they may be poor, they live, on the 
whole, .wholesomely and comfortably. 
What might we see to-night if we 
should go down into the Latin quarter 
‘Man made 
the town, God made the country.’’ 


among the poor Italians. 


We stop at the trough on Merrimac 
Street to give the tired horses the last 
drink on the road, and shortly pull up 
by Faneuil Hall. 

We are in another country. The 
air as well as the scene is changed, 
and even the horses notice it and 
draw a full breath from the salt sea. 
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THE RUMBLING MARKET 
WAGONS CROSSING 
CAMBRIDGE BRIDGE 


While up above, from 
Square to Bowdoin, stores are open, 
playhouses in full blast, and crowds 
are moving either way, down here the 
street seems absolutely deserted. The 
buildings are unlighted. Not a sound 
is heard but that of our own team, 
and the striking of a clock. Only a 
solitary policeman saunters by, not 
even looking at us. A solid mass of 
canvas greets us as we move down the 
street. 

Suddenly, from some hidden recess, 
half a dozen stable boys appear. They 
recognize the team and as suddenly 
disappear. John is Tommy’s cus- 
tomer, and in an instant Tommy comes 
running up with a word of cheery 
greeting and a beckoning wave of the 


Scoliay 


a 


Te has a stand selected and we 


hand. 
follow him into Winn Ricker’s row. 
“Each row,” John says, “is known by 
the name of the stall nearest it under 
the Quincy Market.” 

The horses are quickly unhitched, 
feed bags are hung upon the hames, 
blankets thrown across their backs, 
and off they go to the stable. 

The pole is removed from the 
wagon, Tommy takes hold of the 
crossbar, John and I each grasp a 
wheel, and the heavy wagon, with its 
two-ton load, is easily butted up 
against the head of a wagon in the 
adjoining row, and Tommy follows 
the horses to the stable. 

It is midnight and John has had no 
That is the next considera- 


supper. 
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tion. First, however, as he is loaded 
largely with sweet corn, which heats 
easily, he thinks it best to uncover. 
Some of the loads are uncovered, and 
boxes of fruit, vegetables and corn are 
spread out on the pavement. 

John removes his ropes, rolls up his 
canvas, puts his whip into the bottom 
of the wagon, for whips, he says, like 
watermelons in the garden, are legiti- 
mate plunder, tucks his oil skin under 
the seat, and says, “Come, let’s go and 
feed.” 

We pass along the sidewalk around 
the market. Stacks of vegetables, 
choice fruit from all parts of the 
world are piled up in profusion, ready 
for the morning trade. Now and then 
men stroll along, evidently farmers 
like ourselves. Accustomed, on the 
avenue, to bolts and locks, it seems a 
little risky to leave so much tempting 
property unprotected on a_ public 
street and I ask, “Is it safe?” 

“Safe,” he replies. “There is no 
safer place in Boston. Do you see 
that man in citizen’s dress tipped up 
in an armchair against the wall, half 
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asleep? That is Symmes the night 


watch. Asleep or awake he has 
eyes all over him, like a traditional 
schoolma’am. He knows by in- 
stinct who has business down here 


Woe to 


the fellow with light fingers who 


at night, and who has not. 


comes prowling around this place. 
Last week two farmers, with country 
freedom, took two pears from an open 
They settled with him for two 
dollars apiece rather than to 
McKay in the morning. 
then would 
twenty.” 


box. 
face 
An ‘explana- 
tion’ have cost them 

“Ts he.an officer?” I asked. 

“Well, he gets his authority from 
the city, but draws his pay from the 
The market men on the 
sidewalk each pay him two dollars a 
week, and the farmers give him a 
quarter every Friday. It is big pay, 
but if anything is stolen at night he is 
supposed to pay for it.” 

By this time we have 
New England House. 


market men. 


reached the 
The waiters 
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SWEPT AND GARNISHED ON SUNDAY 


nod familiarly, the cook greets us cor- 
dially, and after a welcome wash we 
are seated at a table that would do 
credit to any hotel in Boston. One 
side of the dining-room is occupied 
by a well stocked bar, which is closed 
at this hour, and in one corner is the 
range, from which come sounds and 
odors of cooking that would tempt 
appetites less keen than John’s and 
mine, though I had dined six hours 
ago. 

While waiting for our orders to be 
served I asked if John always got in 
as late as this. 

“Oh, no,” he says. “We like to 
start by noon or before so as to be 
sure of a good stand and a night’s 
sleep. Sometimes we go to the theatre 
in the evening. But at this time of 
year, with perishable stuff that can- 
not be picked the day before, it takes 
us about all day to put up a load. 
Sometimes it is ten o’clock or after 
when we start, and we get in only in 


time for the early market. Late in 
the fall, when there is danger of freez- 
ing our stuff, we do not start until 
midnight. 

After a good supper, the next move 
is toward the stables. Those patron- 
ized by farmers are great brick build- 
ings, story above story, and are among 
the best in the city. John shakes 
hands with the head hostler and is 
told where to find his horses. A thor- 
oughgoing democracy is the rule in 
the market section. Your hired coach- 
man may trust his horses to a stable 
boy, and make no further inquiry, but 
not so your farmer John. He looks 
to see that their mangers are filled 
with hay, and that they are bedded to 
their knees. If the hay Tommy gave 
them has been eaten, he is at liberty 
to give them more. From his own 
feed bag he gives them a liberal feed 
of oats, for marketing is hard on 
horses as well as on men. 

It is now one o'clock, and a little 
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sleep is not to. be despised. This is 
a free lodging house: John takes his 
blankets and we climb to the loft. 
The air has cooled a little, and win- 
dows and doors are open to admit the 
gentle breeze that is wafted from the 
harbor near by. John turns on the 
electric light, and the sight that greets 
us reminds us of a bivouac on the 
field. Fifty or a hundred men and 
boys are sprawled in all directions on 
the hay. Some, unable to sleep, are 
talking in low tones, but the great 
majority, old hands at the business, are 
sleeping as sweetly as in their beds at 
home. 

John selects a spot as near the door 
as ‘possible, cuts open a bale of hay, 
shakes it out, spreads his blankets over 
it, pulls off his boots, rolls up his coat 
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SLEEPING IN THE HAYLOFT 


for a pillow, stretches himself at full 
length and invites me to do likewise, 
which I am not long in doing. In two 
minutes he is fast asleep. Since he 
got up at Billford, twenty-one hours 
ago, he has earned two hours’ sleep. 

At this “hotel equus” the rising hour 
is early. At three o’clock a hostler 
comes around and calls, “All up.” 
Some are too sleepy and so he picks 
his way among them and shakes the 
sleepy ones until every man is awake. 
Some of them have no goods for the 
earliest market, and they go to sleep 
again. 

John, however, is on the alert. He 
rises, rubs his eyes, draws on his 
boots, puts on his coat, and tells me 
that I can sleep as long as I wish. But 
I am here to see the whole show, so 























IT IS THE HEIGHT OF THE SEASON 


I follow suit. We roll up the blankets, 
take them down and hang them on 
the peg behind the horses, and start 
off to Cottrell’s for an “eye opener.” 
We are not yet hungry, but a cup of 
coffee that goes to the nerve centres, 
and a “single” (single biscuit) of gen- 
erous proportions, hot from the oven, 


put us in good temper for the morn- 
ing trade. 

Before we go to the wagon we take 
a look around the market. It is the 
height of the season, and South Mar- 
ket Street is full. Every stand on 
Commercial Street, where wagons 
may stand until nine o’clock, is occu- 
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pied, and the overflow has filled State 
Street, four abreast, 
down to Atlantic Avenue. 

John glances at them with the criti- 
cal eye of previous experience. He 
says he is “gauging the market,” and 
he remarks, ““The market is full. Stuff 
goes low to-day. I shall sell at the 
first good offer.” 

The best customers are already 
going up and down the street, climb- 
ing on to wagons and lighting matches 


wagons clear 


in some cases to sample the loads. 
They are mostly young men, with “ 
and of 
words. “How much?” “Fifty cents.” 
“Make it forty-five and I will take 
twenty boxes.” 


quick business air few 


They are buying for wholesale and 
jobbing houses. They have orders to 
fill for hotels in the White Mountains 
the 
stores in northern cities, and for their 
own city trade. Time is money, and 
they have none to waste in banter. 


and down by seashore, or for 


They know their business and can 
quickly measure the demand and sup- 
ply. They know most of the farmers, 
too, and how they put up their stuff. 
They want the best and are willing to 
pay a fair price for it. They are the 
best class of customers. on the market, 
and the farmer who by bringing good 
stuff, honestly packed, has worked up 
a trade with them is a fortunate man. 

John sells a part of his load. The 
buyer hands him a card, and in five 
minutes a team comes along, the 
driver calling out the buyer’s name 
and the stuff is quickly loaded on the 
wagon. After John has sold out and 
is ready to go home, or during a lull 
he will go around and get his money 
and his empty boxes. 

The bushel box is an eastern insti- 
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tution. Everything on the street is 
sold by the box or barrel, except cab- 


bage and squash. Those are most 
generally sold by the piece. There is 


no retailing. ‘“Peddling,” in the mar- 
ket vernacular, means selling in small 
A box is 
synonymous with a legal bushel, and 
has certain reasons for being. It is 
made of light lumber, is eighteen 
inches square, and eight inches deep 
Holes are cut in either end 
for handles. 

The advantages of this box, over 
the Jersey basket, aside from con- 
venience of handling, are that a heavy 
load can be put upon the deck boards 
of a wagon without being bulky, and 
can be bound solidly by a few turns 
of the binding rope so that it will ride 
safe on the roughest roads. The shape 
of the box is the invention of a genu- 
ine Yankee, for in packing empty 
boxes two boxes can be placed corner- 
wise into one, and a fourth box in- 
verted on top, thus economizing space 
and preventing shifting. 


lots of one or more bushels. 


inside. 


The Boston wagon seems to have 
been made to fit the boxes. Not only 
the tread of the wheels, but the box 
itself is about a foot wider than the 
farm wagons in use north and west of 
the vicinity of the Hub. Thus two 
boxes or two barrels can be placed 
abreast in the wagon box, and the 
box of the regular market wagon is 
deep enough so that boxes can be 
packed two deep under the deck 
boards. A western man looking at 
a two-horse market load expressed 
grave doubt when told that it con- 
tained one hundred and four bushels 
of produce, weighing about 5,700 
pounds. The wagon box, six boxes 
Five deck 
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boards four boxes long carried sixteen 
each, and the load above the deck was 
only thirty-four inches high. 

One inconvenience of the Boston 
High 
wheels are necessary on country roads, 
and in city streets the wagon must not 
require too much space in turning, 
therefore, to allow for room for the 
front wheels to turn well under, the 
body is so high that it requires high 
lifting to put the load on the wagon. 

When a sale is made the box is not 
included in the price agreed upon. 
You must give a box in exchange or 
add ten cents to the price. Whether 
an old box or a new box, a box is a 
The 
promise of a stranger to return the 
box is of no value on the market. “A 
box or a dime,” is an invariable rule. 

The wholesale buyers are soon gone 
and the sun begins to throw slanting 
rays over the tops of the tall buildings. 
Light teams with empty boxes drive 
up and stop on the opposite side of 
the street, and grocery men, provision 
men, hotel stewards and_ restaurant 
keepers pass up and down the rows, 
stopping at sight of what they want 
to bargain with the farmers. In an 
hour they are joined by hucksters, 
street peddlers, Italian fruit men with 
hand carts, women who keep boarding 
houses, and sometimes ladies in car- 
riages who send their coachmen down 
the rows to examine the truck. Even 
John Chinaman is there, though most- 
ly in evidence at the poultry wagons. 
Now teams begin to back down be- 
tween the farmers’ wagons to unload 
goods for stalls along the sidewalk. 

John is a busy man just now. Two 
words with a grocery man who knows 
him, and two boxes must be taken to 


market wagon is its height. 


box and legal tender for a dime. 
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a wagon across the street. Next 
comes an ill clad Israelite, whose chief 
object in life seems to be to buy at a 
heavy discount from the market price. 
In that respect he is equalled only by 
the Italian women. “How much for 
die sweet apples?” he asks. “Half a 
dollar,” says John, “but the apples 
are sour.” “I gif you fifteen cents.” 
“Fifty cents, I John replies 
with emphasis. Solomon shrugs his 
shoulders, spreads his hands and 
whines, “I poor man. I gif you fifteen 
cents. I gif you moneys in your hant. 
No? I gif you tventy.” But John 
has turned to other customers. 

All about is bantering, bargaining, 
chaffing, each trader trying to get the 
better of the other. The buyers, made 
wise by experience, go to the bottom 
of the boxes to see that they are not 
being cheated by big on top and little 
underneath. It is expected that the 
top of the box will appear well, but 
many of the farmers are not above 
unscrupulous “deaconing.” 

“How much is it deaconed?” asks 
a peddler. “All it will bear,” answers 
honest John. “If you are not satis- 
fied dump it out into another box.” 

The street is now crowded with 
teams. Teams of all descriptions, 
from the “sheney’s” hand cart and my 
lady’s coupé to the big  butcher’s 
wagon and the heavy express. The 
noise rises to a roar, but there is no 
confusion. 

All sorts and conditions of traffick- 
ers in produce are here, and you may 
study types from every nation on the 
globe. Old hands at the business 


say, 


stand behind some of the wagons, 
while next to them are beardless boys 
of fourteen years or under with their 
The Irishman seems to pre- 


loads. 
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dominate, but there are many Swedes 
and of late Polish Jews are driving in. 
All the farmers in a row may be 
strangers to each other but there is 
cordial fraternity among them, and 
confidence all around underlies seem- 
ing mistrust. 

John is bantered by a peddler and 
accused of swindling, but the charge 
does not touch a sensitive spot. A 
bargain struck, and the stuff paid for, 
off goes the buyer without a word. 
It may be hours before he comes for 
his property. John has a chance to 
sell the stuff again, or carry it away, 
but the owner has no fear. A bargain 
is a bargain, and confidence is restored 
the instant it is struck. 

“Don’t you ever have disturbances 
on the market, John?” I innocently 
ask. 

“Oh, yes. Sometimes. But law 
rules on the market as elsewhere. Up 
in the office of the superintendent is a 
man who sternly represents the law. 
A little angry talk in his jurisdiction 
will quickly bring an officer, with a 
quiet invitation to go up and see 
McKay, and the invitation means a 
fine, if nothing worse.” 

It is now nine o'clock and quiet be- 
gins to settle down. Few teams are 
passing, and buyers are not numerous. 
Farmers begin to visit with their 
neighbors, talk about the crops, the 
price of milk, methods of tillage, sci- 
entific feeding, and even politics are 
not eschewed. In fact, at times the 
market becomes a veritable “Farm- 
ers’ Institute.” 

With the growing quiet we begin to 
feel the need of breakfast. John 
speaks to his next neighbor, a total 
stranger, asks him to look after his 
load, names the lowest price at which 
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he may sell, and we go to breakfast. 
The horses have been fed in the morn- 
ing by the stable man. -On a quick 
market John would have sold out long 
ago. Some have done so and pulle-l 
out for home. Other teams have come 
to take their places, and as this is the 
height of the season the going and 
coming will continue all day long. 

Through the middle of the day cus- 
tomers are straggling. 
tired of the business, and this is the 
opportunity for the hucksters. As a 
rule the farmers do not love them be- 
cause they beat down so unmercifully, 
but John regards them as the salva- 
tion of the market. They are here 
now to buy at the lowest price, and 
they will buy anything if they can 
make anything out of it. Having 
bought they must sell, and if the mar- 
ket is glutted they must tempt cus- 
tomers by selling very low. 

The storekeeper buys for his regular 
trade, and varies his retail price very 
little from day to day. After the regu- 
lar trade is supplied the farmer may 
be left with half his perishable prod- 
uce on his hands. Then comes the 
peddler who relieves him of his sur- 
plus at some price, and sells it at .a 
price that brings it within the reach of 
the poor, to whom it may be something 
of a luxury. “No,” says John. “We 
can’t get along without the peddlers.” 

This is the time, while market men 
are idle, for another class of peddlers 
to get in their work. Here comes one 
with a new kind of wagon grease, of- 
fering it at your own price. Another 
with harness oil. One with overalls 
and jumpers. A_ white-whiskered, 


Farmers are 


neatly dressed little Jew, his head 
about as high as John’s stomach, offers 
sponges. A German comes along with 
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a cushion under his arm, and John 
gives him an order for a new cushion 
for his wagon seat. A tall man, with 
a tongue well oiled, steps up briskly 
and tries to induce me to take out a 
life insurance policy. Last, not least, 
comes the portly watch chain man. 
“Now look out for fun,” John whis- 
pers. “He is after greenies.” 

The old men know him and he 
knows them, and he passes them by 


for a young fellow, apparently fresh 
from the country, who seems to prom- 
ise easy game. 

“Young man, you want a fine gold 
chain. Look at this. It’s worth five 
dollars. It’s the last I’ve got and I'll 
sell it for two and a half.” 

But the young man is on his guard, 
and says, “I have no use for it.” 

“But, if you don’t want to wear it 
you can trade it off at home for five 
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dollars, any day. As it is the last I’ve 
got, and I want to close out, you can 
have it for two.” 

“T am not buying gold chains to- 
day. I have other use for money, with 
stuff selling at a quarter a box.” 

“Well then, make me an offer.” 

The young man turns on his heel 
and with a laugh says innocently, “T’ll 
give you fifteen cents.” 

The old fellow puts on a dramatic 
air of disgust for a moment, and then 
in a tone of resignation, exclaims, 
“Well, it’s the last I’ve got; take it.” 

The country lad is beaten, and amid 
the shouts of the bystanders he pays 
the bill, kicking himself meanwhile 
because he has offered more than ten. 
John says, “He would have got it if he 
had offered five.” 

At twelve o’clock an officer comes 
along and orders the outside wagons 
at the ends of the rows to be removed, 
in order to make more street room for 
the afternoon traffic, and about two 
o'clock the scenes of the morning be- 
gin again. Dealers from the suburbs 
pour in, and peddlers in greater num- 
bers, and until about five o’clock the 
street becomes almost impassable. 
There would be jam after jam but for 
the skill of the police in keeping teams 
moving in the right direction. A sin- 
gle day on the market in July or 
August would convince the city 
fathers that Boston seriously needs im- 
proved market facilities. 

John has sold out and sent Tommy 
after his horses, but it is an hour be- 
fore we get out of the jam and join 
the solid procession of teams moving 
toward the bridge. 

It will be midnight before John 
reaches home, tired and sleepy. I 
shall never again suspect a market 
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man of being drunk if I meet him on 
the avenue, asleep on his wagon, even 
though the saloons around the market 
are doing a thriving business. As we 
move out of the city, the horses seem- 
ing to sniff the air from the pastures 
at home, I ask John if it pays. 

“Does it pay?” he repeats. “Figure 
it out for yourself. It took two men 
a day of hard work to put up the load. 
Their wages by the month and their 
board cost dollars. Two 
horses two days for the trip actually 
cost two dollars. My own time is 
worth, at least, as much as a common 
hand. That is two dollars more. 
Then I paid a dollar and a half at the 
stable, ten cents for coffee and a bis- 
cuit, twenty-five cents for breakfast, 
thirty for dinner, and thirty-five for 
supper last night. That amounts to 
$8.50. It would have been eighty 
cents less if I had sold out in the 
morning. My load was of rather 
coarse stuff, such as only men engaged 
in dairying can afford to raise. I sold 
my load at an average of twenty-five 
cents a box, or $20.00. That leaves 
me $11.50. 

“At the present price of grain it 
would have had a feeding value of 
twenty cents, or $16.00 for the load. 
At this reckoning I have lost $4.50 
besides the wear and tear, which is 
something considerable.” 

“Why do you do it then?” I asked. 

“Well, you see,” he replied, “we do 
not always calculate so closely. In 
fact the most of us do not calculate at 
all. We have the stuff and we take 
it to market as a matter of course. 
Going to market makes a kind of ex- 
cusable holiday for us. To young 


me two 


men there is a peculiar fascination 
about it. 


It is a change from the 
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monotony of farm work, and they see 
life in some of its real phases, and it 
brings them into contact with all kinds 
of men. But to us old fellows it is 
rather serious. It is a kind of gam- 
ble. On a good market we may get 
two or three times as much for our 
stuff as we have to-day. Sometimes 
we get less. One day the market is 
up, and another day it is down. We 
hear of high prices, and in we come. 
Everybody else has heard the same 
and everybody is here and down go 
the prices. Then too, for the most 
of us the bed rock comes pretty near 
the surface and our financial soil is 
not very deep. Although we may 
plough and plant in the spring with 
the full intention of not going to mar- 
ket unless the market demand is good, 
when crops are ready and marketable. 
bills are coming in, interest and taxes 
are falling due; we have the stuff and 
it is good for cash. Therefore, with- 
out stopping to figure out profit and 
loss, or what our time and produce 
would be worth at home, we load it 


on to the wagon and to market we 
go. 

“Some of us may console ourselves 
with the benevolent thought that if 
we had been sure of low prices, and 
had stopped to count the cost, many 
a workingman’s wife in the city would 
have thought twice before she de- 
cided to add an ear of sweet corn to 
her Patrick’s supper, or give him cab- 
bage with his corned beef.” 

I wish John better luck next time 
and say, “Good night.” He lights his 
pipe, chirps cheerily to his horses, and 
like the philosopher he and his kind 
are, drives home through the darkness 
to the midnight supper the faithful 
Mary has kept steaming hot for him. 

I can see her now, as in a vision, 
sitting by the window, darning stock- 
ings to economize the time, while she 
is listening, listening, listening for the 
distant chuckle of his wheels. 

To the cost of the food upon our 
table, how much shall we add for the 
wear and strain upon the farmer's 
wife? 





In Extremis 


By Charlotte Becker 


‘HOUGH great his pain, who prays as sorrow bid, 
“Father, forgive, I know not what I did,”— 
Yet greater far his agony who cries, 
“lather, forgive, I sinned with open eyes!” 
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The Founding of a Faith 


By Edward Gilman Mason 


N Sunday, August the 17th, 

1902, a memorial, in itself 

unique and commemorat- 

* ing one of the strangest 
and most romantic incidents in 
American church history, was dedi- 
cated with simple and impressive 
ceremony. In form a rude granite 
bowlder, an irregular triangle in 
shape, four feet across the base, four 
and a half feet from base to apex 
and two feet in thickness, weighing 
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perhaps three tons, it rests on a 
slight artificial elevation of ground 
on the outskirts of a beautiful grove 
of oaks, near the small hamlet of 
Good Luck, New Jersey, some two 
miles from the shores of Barnegat 
Bay. The stone remains exactly as 
it was when discovered on the sum- 
mit of Rocky Hill, near Princeton, 
except that a panel two feet square 
has been cut into the face, beautiful- 
ly polished and inscribeu as follows: 





NEAR THIS SPOT FIRST 
MET 
THOMAS POTTER, THE 
PROPHET, 
AND JOHN MURRAY, THE 
APOSTLE, 

OF UNIVERSALISM. 
THE FOLLOWING SUNDAY, 
SEPT. 30, 1770, 
MURRAY FIRST PREACHED 


IN AMERICA, 


The Wilderness and the Sol- 
itary Place were glad for 
them. 


Near by is a little frame meet- 
ing-house, the successor of the 
rude chapel in which Murray first 
proclaimed his doctrines in the 
New World. The Potter Memorial 
Church, a handsome Gothic chapel 
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of brick and stone, erected about 
thirty years ago by the Universalists 
of America, occupies a portion of 
the lot on which the memorial itself 


stands. 
The circumstances of Murray’s 
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meeting with Potter and the incep- 
tion of the movement which cul- 
minated in the founding of the Uni- 
versalist denomination, drawn chief- 
ly from Murray’s own narrative, but 
corroborated by local tradition and 
contemporary 
dence, make an interesting story. 
One night near the close of Sep- 
tember, in the year 1770, an English 
sea captain, confused by the heavy 
fog, lost his bearings while sailing 
along the coast of New Jersey, on 
his way from Philadelphia to New 


documentary  evi- 


York, and unwittingly steered his 
vessel straight towards the strip of 
sand which then, as now, enclosed 
Sarnegat Bay. By remarkable good 
fortune the brig did not strike the 
sand, but bumped upon a bar at 
the mouth of a stream connecting 
the bay with the ocean, passed over 
it safely, and for the first and last 
time, so far as history records, a ship 
of considerable size floated on the 
shallow waters of Cranberry Inlet. 
The following morning the ship was 
lightened, and with the aid of a high 
tide and favoring breeze was soon 
able to again put to sea; but the 
wind suddenly changed and pre- 
vented a native sloop, to which a 
part of the cargo had been trans- 
ferred, from following the larger 
vessel. 

Later in the day a man from the 
sloop appeared at the house of 
Thomas Potter, a planter, in search 
of food. The desired supplies were 
furnished the stranger, for which no 
payment was accepted, other than a 
promise that he would come back to 
pass the night as a guest at the 
planter’s home. When he returned, 
Potter’s strange greeting was: “My 
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friend, I am glad you have come; I 
have longed to see you; I have been 
expecting you for a long time.” The 
interview thus begun lasted far into 
the night. 

It soon became evident to Murray 
that his new-found friend and host, 
though an illiterate man, possessed 
an alert and thoughtful mind. The 
subject of religion occupied his at- 
tention a great deal, and for many 
years it had been his custom to open 
his house to all sects, bidding them 
welcome to gather there for religious 
worship, though uniting with none. 
Finally the conviction pressed itself 
upon his mind that he was in some 
way destined to aid in bringing the 
world to a larger conception of the 
mission of Christ than he had ever 
heard preached by any of the minis- 
ters with whom he came in contact. 
‘The conviction grew and deepened, 
until at last, at his own expense and 
partially with his own hands, Potter 
erected a church. This he opened 
to all denominations, but dedicated 
to none, for he steadfastly affirmed 
that God would some time send a 
“messenger of the true gospel, and 
that for such a preacher he must 
wait. Years passed by and the com- 
mon taunt, “Thomas Potter, where 
is your preacher?” was still an- 
swered by the old man in the spirit 
of tranquil, patient faith, “He will 
by and by make his appearance.” 
“When I saw the brig this morning 
in Cranberry Inlet yonder,” declared 
the old planter, “a voice seemed to 
speak audibly to me, saying, “There, 
Potter, in yonder vessel, is the 


preacher you have so long been ex- 
pecting ;’ and when I saw you com- 
ing toward my home to-day, the 
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saine voice seemed to say, ‘This is the 
man sent to preach in your house.’ 
[ heard the voice,” said the old man 
simply, “and I believed the report.” 

Having told his own life story, 
Potter requested a similar narrative 
from his astonished guest. 

The stranger proved to be an 
Englishman, John Murray by name, 
and, as the planter had surmised, a 
former preacher. He was twenty- 
nine years of age, the son of religious 
parents, his father being a member 
of the Church of England and his 
mother a communicant of the Pres- 
byterian denomination. As a boy 
he had been reared in the Estab- 
lished Church, but found little there- 
in to commend religion to him. 
Naturally a warm-hearted, generous, 
affectionate child, he was early re- 
pelled by the bleak and forbidding 
Calvinism which his father cher- 
ished, and it was but natural that 


when John Wesley inaugurated his 
great revolt against the cold, un- 
sympathetic, unspiritual condition 
into which the Church of England 
had drifted, Murray should become 
a convert. He was very popular 
among his Methodist brethren and 
soon became a class leader. His 
faith in Methodism, however, was 
destined to be short-lived. In an at- 
tempt to refute the teachings of 
James Relly, a preacher of univer- 
sal salvation in the city of London, 
he found himself overmastered, soon 
became interested, and finally ac- 
cepted unreservedly that interpreta- 
tion of the gospel which he had such 
a little time previously felt called 
upon to disprove and condemn as 
false and pernicious. 

Murray soon discovered that 
many who had professed friendship 
while’ he was a Churchman or 
Methodist, were no longer disposed 
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to be friendly. As a follower of 
Relly he was subjected to taunts, 
sneers and petty persecutions of 
every description. Finally the death 
of his wife added to his many sor- 
rows that of a desolate home, and 
heart-sick and saddened, thinking to 
find in solitude relief for his wounded 
feelings, he left England with the 
intention of burying himself in the 
wilderness of the New World. 

But John Murray could not so 
easily escape his destiny. No sooner 
had he landed on the shores of 
America than he found himself con- 
fronted by a man who claimed him 
to be sent of God and ordained to a 
task grander than any intrusted to a 
human being since the days of the 
apostles. He protested in vain. His 
pleadings that he did not wish to 
enter public life, that he was too 
weak to endure the storm of perse- 
cution certain to follow the preach- 
ing of a new and unpopular doctrine, 
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that he must sail with 


the 
whose cargo had been placed in his 


sloop 


care, were of no avail. Thomas Pot- 
ter solemnly declared that God 
would never allow the wind to 
change nor the sloop to sail out of 
the inlet until Murray had delivered 
his message in the chapel which had 
so long awaited his coming. 

Nor did the wind change, and 
finally, late Saturday afternoon, 
Murray reluctantly yielded to what 
seemed to him the direction of 
Divine Providence and allowed Pot- 
ter to send out his servants to give 
notice of the morrow’s service. The 
planter’s faith was not in vain. The 
gospel proclaimed in the preacher’s 
sermon coincided with his own. In 
rapturous joy as the speaker con- 
cluded, Potter caught him in his 
arms, exclaiming, “Now, now am I 
willing to depart. Thou, O God, 
hast granted me my desire.” 

Such, briefly told, is the strange 
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story of the inception of the Uni- 
versalist Church in America. For, 
although the earliest denomina- 
tional organization was not formed 
until several years later, it was on 
Sunday, September 30, 1770, when 
Murray first proclaimed his message 
in the rude little chapel in the New 
Jersey wilderness, that the founda- 
tions of the Universalist denomina- 
tion were laid. 

Both Potter and Murray regarded 
all these events as manifest interpo- 
sitions of the Divine will. Both 
were firmly convinced that the wind 
which bore the preacher to the New 
Jersey shores was not accidental, but 
providential; that the hand of God 
led him to the planter’s humble 
dwelling; that the little church was 
erected by Divine command for the 
very purpose which it served, and 
that the planter was inspired to 
recognize in the stranger from the 
vessel the preacher whose coming he 
had so long awaited. Nor to the end 
of his long and active career did he 
falter in the labors to which he be- 
lieved himself divinely called. After 
much itinerant work, especially in 
New England, Murray organized in 
Gloucester, Mass., the first Univer- 
salist church in America. Some 
years later he accepted an invitation 
to the pastorate of a church in Bos- 
ton. His labors there closed only 
with the ending of his active career, 
occasioned by a stroke of paralysis. 
During the last years of his life he 
was an invalid—‘God’s prisoner,” 
as he quaintly called himself. His 
death occurred in 1815, almost the 
last words spoken in his delirium 
being a favorite passage of Scrip- 
ture: “Unto him shall all the gather- 
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ing of the nations be; and his rest 
shall be glorious, glorious, glorious.” 

Few church historians have ac- 
corded to Murray the place among 
the great religious leaders of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
which is rightfully his. 

His writings evidence that he 
possessed both scholarship and cul- 
ture. Of his courage, sincerity and 
uprightness of life there can be no 
doubt. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon 
has paid a high tribute to his ability 
as a theological disputant in his 
“History of American Christianity.” 
Referring to Murray’s argument, 
that as Christ died for all, therefore 
all are elected to ultimate justifica- 
tion and salvation, he says: “It was 
the pinch of this argument which 
brought New England theologians, 
beginning with Smalley and the sec- 
ond Edwards, to the acceptance of 
the rectoral theory of the atone- 
ment.” Skilful and valorous indeed 
must have been the antagonist who, 
single handed, forced the mighty 
Edwards and his stern-willed host 
to seek a new and less pregnable 
position from which to defend them- 
selves against the vigorous on- 
slaughts of the new revolutionary. 

This, with the further fact that he 
was the acknowledged founder of 
the Universalist denomination, a 
sect which, though always small in 
numbers, has exerted an influence 
altogether disproportionate to its 
numerical strength, attests the 
claims of Murray’s career upon the 
interest of all students of American 
church history, and suggests the 
significance of the strange incidents 
commemorated by the memorial re- 
cently dedicated at Good Luck. 








Dave Dalton’s Lady 


By Virna Sheard 


E stood on the busiest cor- 
ner of one of the busiest 
New York streets yet well 


back and in shadow of the 
bank, so that of the crowd only a 
few noticed him, and fewer still 
stopped to lighten his tray of its un- 
interesting contents. 

To the casual observer resting a 
careless eye on the small crooked 
figure, pathetically still in a place 
where all was life and movement, he 
would have seemed a striking ex- 
ample of the survival of the unfit- 
test. Yet in that cramped body of 
Dave Dalton’s beat a heart worthy 
of his forefathers, who had been 
sons of battle for many generations. 
It was by reason of their calling 
probably that the lad had come upon 
evil days, for the country does not 
always remember her heroes’ chil- 
dren. 

That, however, did not worry 
Dave, and he stood quite cheerfully 
through all weather, with his bur- 
den of shoe strings, lamenting only, 
when he sold so few, it was not pos- 
sible to buy Chappy a good dinner. 
For himself,—well, he was not often 
hungry,—so it did not strike him 
that his dinner mattered much. But 
Chappy’s appetite was in perennial 
bloom, and all days were alike to 
him, or rather he observed no fasts, 
but kept the feasts religiously. 
Chappy was the thing Dave loved 
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second best in the world. 
other was a person. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday 
at two exactly by the tower clock, 
the boy could count on her coming 
briskly around the corner and stop- 
ping with a little whirl of skirts and 
a sort of breathless haste beside 
him. Then she would buy his shoe 
laces. Whatever she did with all 
she bought was one of the mysteries, 
for a person—even the most extrava- 
gant—can only use a limited num- 
ber, and they are not exactly the 
kind of things to make presents of. 

Still he did not trouble over that 
either,—it did not seem worth while. 
The girl always looked his stock 
over carefully and made her choice 
with red lips tightened up, and fluffy 
yellow head a tiny bit to one side, 
as though it were easier so to de- 
cide whether she invested in leather 
or mohair, with wire tags or shining 
brass ones. When this was settled, 
the hard roll tied up and the change 
dropped into her purse,—which, by 
the way, was a queer gold dangling 
affair whose screwed-on top glit- 
tered with letters set in frost-like 
white stones that Dave concluded 
couldn’t be diamonds,—when this 
was done the girl would smile down 
into his face and flutter away, he 
watching her with a dazzled look in 
his eyes, till the crossing and re- 
crossing throng hid her from view. 
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Chappy would watch also, stand- 
ing up on his bandy hind legs and 
pulling frantically at his short rope, 
while an agonized desire to break 
away and bear her company found 
vent in short dismal yelps. Indeed, 
it was only when he realized that 
this fascinating young person was 
entirely beyond reach and ’twould 
be folly to pursue her, that he set- 
tled back upon his haunches, and 
with melancholy resignation re- 
sumed his habitual watching for 
flies, or fresh customers, or stray 
legs—it would be difficult to say 
which. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday, 
all through the sweet spring months 
that even to the city brought a new 
and joyous tide of life, the girl 
came. And during the long hot 
summer Dave watched the tower 
clock on those charmed days, and 
when the great hands crept, with 
lingering, disheartening tardiness, 
down to the half hour, up to the 
quarter and then inch by inch to the 
number he longed for, his pale face 
would lighten and the sharp profile 
turn towards the corner with an 
alert expectancy stamped upon it. 
But she always came, and the little 
scene was enacted over and over 
again with a freshness and vivacity 
of enjoyment that would have led 
one to suppose it were for the first 
time. 

Through the fall it was the same, 
and now that the wheel of the year 
had turned round to December, on 
this the day before Christmas, Dave 
watched the tower clock. He and 
Chappy saw her at the same mo- 
ment, although this time she came 
from the opposite direction, and 


with her was a man, a tall, middle- 
aged man who walked stiffly. Chap- 
py pranced about violently stretch- 
ing the rope till it gave like elastic, 
and fairly sprung him back on the 
rebound. Dave kept his eyes on the 
girl as she came towards him. 

“TI must have some shoe laces, 
Uncle Jack,” she said. “I always 
buy them from this boy on my 
practice days. We are very good 
friends,” nodding at Dave. 

“Oh, yes, Miss, thank y’,” an- 
swered the boy flushing. “Down, 
Chappy! Down.” Then apologeti- 
cally, “He ain’t never had no man- 
ners, Miss.” , 

“Oh! don’t mind about that,” she 
said smiling. “I fancy he just wants 
to let me know he likes me.” 

“He likes you all right,” said 
Dave. “Yes, I’ve got a dozen o’ 
that kind with the thin tags. They’s 
the best kind, too. Y’ don’t want 
‘em all, do you? Yes, I kin let y’ 
have ’em.” 

The man watched with a slightly 
amused expression. 

“Where do you live?” he asked, 
as Dave wrapped up the parcel. 

“Down to Sweeny’s,” replied the 
boy. “It’s called a model lodging 
house. There’s a big sign up out- 
side. ‘Beds, ten cents,’ “Biggest 
dinner in town, ten cents,’ ‘Bath an’ 
hair cut, ten cents.’ ” 

“Ts it a comfortable place?” 

“Well, it ain’t a uncomfortable 
one, sir, on a rough night. But I 
goes there because there’s some old 
soldiers stops there off an’ on. I 
like soldiers.” 

“Do you, my lad?” returned the 
other, a smile curving itself around 
his set mouth. “Why?” 
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Into the little hunchback’s worn 
face flashed a strange expression, 
and he seemed for half a moment 
to straighten himself. 

“Why?” he exclaimed, in his thin 
reedy voice,—‘why! I belongs to 
‘em. I’m an American, born here 
you know, but my grandfather was 
in the charge at Balaklava; he got a 
It only come the 
day before he died. He was shot 
most to pieces an’ never had no 
chance to wear it, you My 
mother kept it an’ give it to me, for 
I’m named after him, an’ I have it 
under my coat.” 


medal afterwards. 


see. 


“Ah!” said the man, his eyes 
lighting. “So your grandfather was 


in that famous charge?” 

“Yes, sir, an’ his father fit at 
Waterloo,” said Dave, the 
bright in his cheeks. 

“Waterloo!” cried the girl softly. 
“Why you never told me about that. 
Really, now I think of it, I don’t 
even know your name.” 

“It’s Dave Dalton,” he said. 

“Now that’s a good name,” she 
answered, stooping to pet Chappy, 


color 


“and there are those who might 
envy you those grandfathers. To- 


morrow is Christmas, Dave, and I 
would like you to bring Chappy to 
our house in the afternoon. I’m 
going to decorate him with a new 
collar. See, here is the address on 
this card. And tell me, why do you 
tie him up so fast? He is just wild 
to get away!” 

“Dat’s so!” chimed in a small boy, 
who was staring and _ listening. 
“Cause why? If Dave was jest to 
let him loose onct, he’d be into a 
fight wid de next dog on de street. 
But de cop’d run him into dat place 
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wot dey keep fer dogs who ain’t 
rich enough to buy tags. See? 
Wouldn’t he, Dave? He ain’t got 
no tag, has he, Dave? Say, de cop 
only lets him stay round here ’cause 
he’s so woolly y’ can’t tell whether 
he’s got one onto him or not. Isn't 
dat so, Dave?” he wound up, execut- 
ing a double shuffle that sent his 
“looped and windowed raggedness” 
fluttering in the wind. 

“That’s so,” said Dave. 

Chappy beat a fierce tattoo on the 
slippery asphalt with his dilapidated 
tail. 

The girl laughed lightly, and the 
man’s gray eyes twinkled. 

“That is another fighter you have 
an interest in,” like 
the breed. Good by, and a merry 
Christmas to you.” 

Dave looked after them, his face 
lit up, his deep eyes shining, the 
little card clutched in one thin hand. 

“That’s my lady!” he said, turn- 
ing to the ragged boy. “The one 
that buys the shoe strings.” 


he said. “I 


The ragged boy hopped up and 
down and winked one sharp eye. 
“Say,” he remarked, quieting down, 
She’s de 
one wot sings in that big church 


suddenly, “I knows her. 


round de corner with de cross on de 
top. Dat’s where I’ve her, 
Dave. She'll be singing dere to- 
morrow, sure, an’ you and me can 
take a sneak in an’ listen—only 
what'll you do with Chappy? 
Look-a-here, couldn’t y’ tie him up 
at Sweeny’s—he’d be all right. Give 
him his dinner. Fill him up chock 
full, an’ den tie him under yer bunk. 
Eh?” 

The little hunchback’s eyes were 
big and wistful. 


seed 
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“Do you think he’d stay, Jimsey? 
I'd a heap rather take him along. 
[ don’t never leave him.” 

“Do I think he’d stay?” rejoined 
the other scornfully. “Well, yes; 
I’d lather him if he didn’t. Dat dog 
ain’t no good, he’s so set on hisself. 
Dere is two things you hadn’t ever 
ought to take to church, Dave, an’ 
dey is kids and dogs. Dey get 
bounced every time. You see, dey 
have no respect for de prayin’ er 
singin’ or preachin’, an’ jines in any 
old time. Now, are ye goin’ to 
leave him out of it, or ain’t ye?” 

“T’ll leave him,” said the boy, re- 
luctantly, rubbing his hand over 
Chappy’s rough head. “I want to 
hear her sing—so I'll leave him. I 
suppose it wouldn’t do to have no 
fuss. Look here, Jimsey,” with swift 
eagerness, “y’ ain’t makin’ a mis- 
take about her; you’re sure she’s the 
one that sings?” 

“Dead sure,” retorted the other. 
“I knowed her de moment she spoke. 
I ain’t goin’ by her looks, though 
dere all right, but by her voice. I'd 
remember it anywheres I heard it, 
and dere ain’t two of ’em.” 

“T don’t see how you could be 
sure,’ said Dave. “It wouldn’t be 
the same when she was singing.” 

The ragged boy chuckled. “Don’t 
worry about that, Dave. It’s got de 
same sound goin’ through it, an’ I 
ain’t makin’ no mistake. Why, one 
Sunday when I was at dat church, 
hid in one of de dark pews, where 
none of them chaps in long skirts 
can spy ye, she sang, ‘Je-roosh-e- 
lem, de Golden.’ Dat’s de way it be- 
gan, anyway. It was warm in there, 
Dave, an’ a spicy smell kept on 
floatin’ up, like there was cakes 


” 


bakin’ somewhere. The lights flick- 
ered over where the big cross 
stands, wid—wid—Him—on it, an’ 
de organ wid de great yeller pipes 
was goin’—boom—boom—boom— 
like waves out on de beach at Coney 
Island. An’ she was singin’. I 
wisht ye’d been there, Dave.” 

“Perhaps she'll sing that song to- 
morrow,” he answered. “Yes, I'll go 
along with you, Jimsey. I'll tie 
Chappy up an’ then afterwards we 
will go back and get him an’ take 
him along to this place what has the 
number on the ticket.” 

“She never asked me,” said the 
ragged boy. 

“That don’t count,” said Dave. 

“She smiled at you.” 
“You bet she did,” he returned, 
an’ she smiled at you, too, didn’t 
she, Chappy? Well, I'll be up in de 
mornin’ fer ye, Dave. So long.” 

The boy stood gently offering his 
wares to the passers-by, though peo- 
ple didn’t seem to want shoe laces 
that afternoon. Now and _ then 
some one dropped a bit of silver on 
the tray and went past quickly, but 
the lad did not wish for such offer- 
ings, and while he knew they were 
kindly meant, they hurt him. Every 
piece of money given so would have 
been returned but that the people 
were so quickly gone. Always he 
would shake his head, and some- 
times even cry, “No! No!” but they 
did not care or understand. 

At evening a soft snow was 
falling, and, seen by the great sway- 
ing electric lights at the corner, it 
looked to Dave like a shower of sil- 
ver flakes. He gazed at the marvel- 
lous feathery wheels and _ stars 
caught on his rough jacket, and 
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thought how beautiful they were. 
His little crooked body was chilled 
through, but his heart was warm 
and happy, and to such a heart the 


whole world seems bright. “To- 
morrow! To-morrow!” he_ kept 
thinking. “To-morrow he would 


see her again, even perhaps hear her 
sing.” Since his mother’s death he 
had been quite alone in the world, 
so he the oftener said to himself that 
he belonged to those men who had 
died fighting. He was such a little 
fellow that the fight for daily bread 
took all his strength, but they had 
been strong and mighty and cour- 
ageous, and the thought of them sent 
a warm flood to his heart. 

The Christmas season had not 
been one of festivity to Dave for 
many a year, and he had come to re- 
gard it as a period when those others 
only, the rich of the earth, had a 
joyful time. For Chappy and him it 
meant long, bitter nights, short, 
dark days and unlimited shivering. 

On this Christmas eve, though, 
when he went home to Sweeny’s he 
lay long awake, like many another 
lad in the city, who could not sleep 
for very gladness. Children borrow 
no trouble, and one happy hour in 
sight is worth to them a heaven in 
the problematical future; so when 
at last Dave slept, his sharp, white 
face pressed against Chappy’s wool- 
ly coat wore a smile. 

As the mellow bells of St. 
Michael’s rocked the steeple with 
their Christmas ringing, two odd 
little figures stole into the church 
and slipped warily into a high pew 
in one dusky corner. The ragged 
boy had been no false prophet; for 
there were the yellow mystical 
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lights on the high altar shining 
down till they touched the sorrow- 
ful figure of the Christ. There were 
the dark, silent men’ moving about, 
and through the aisles floated a 
strange odor, heavy and sweet. 
Yes, and the organ pealed with that 
muffled fulness of sound one hears 
in the great waves after a storm, 
when they break upon a sanded 
beach. Presently the people gath- 
ered till the vast building was full. 

Then suddenly a voice rose in joy- 
ful song. 

Somewhere in the dimness of 
Dave Dalton’s memory was the 
blurred and shadowy remembrance 
of a story of shepherds who watched 
their flocks upon the star-lit hills 
in a far away country, and of a 
company of angels who floated 
down upon the wings of the night 
singing, “Peace on earth.” 

It seemed that he, too, heard the 
angel—that bright one who stood 
apart from the others and _ said, 
“Behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy!” for it was what the won- 
derful voice sang now. 

The two lads gazed up into the 
organ loft and there they saw a girl 
standing by herself—and she was 
singing. 

When it ended the ragged boy 
caught Dave by the sleeve and 
spoke in a hoarse whisper: “Ain’t 
dat great?” he said, his common 
little face shining. “Say, Dave, 
don’t dat jest give you a queer 
feelin’. I wouldn’t like to hear dat 
if I was in dis yer place alone at 
midnight, you bet! It’s too much 
like a spirit, an’ it’d rattle me to hear 
it in de dark.” 

But the boy answered nothing, 
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only watched the figure he knew till 
it was lost in the gloom of the dis- 
tant gallery. They waited quietly 
through the short service—which 
was largely incomprehensible to 
them—hoping for “Jerusalem, the 
Golden,” but she sang no more. 
However, as they followed in the 
wake of the congregation down the 
aisle, she, leaning over the railing 
above, saw them and smiled a 
recognition. 

“Look up,” whispered the ragged 
one, catching her eye first. “Cracky, 
Dave!” jerking him round, “she’s 
noddin’ of her head to us—she is, 
honest.” So the little hunchback 
returned her smile across the wide 
and empty church. 

It was about two o’clock in the 
afternoon that a diminutive. tat- 
tered boy mounted the steps of a 
house and rang the bell. He held a 
card tightly in one grimy hand, and 
he often glanced from it to the 
bright brass number above. His 
face looked scared, while now and 
then as he stood waiting his limbs 
shook with a chill. A maid opened 
the door and lifted her eyebrows at 
him by way of ascertaining his 
business, but he walked in and past 
her, not heeding the unspoken ques- 
tion. 

“My goodness! Look at him,” 
exclaimed the picturesque maiden. 
“Such cheek! You’d better trot 
out, boy, as quick as you came in, 
or I’ll call some one.” 

“I wisht you would,” he 
answered, glancing about, “for I’m 
in a, awful hurry. I want de lady 
wot sings. De one wot buys Dave 


Dalton’s shoe strings,—an’ I wants 
her quick. Catch on?” 
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At the moment there was a rust- 
ling of soft skirts, and Dave Dal- 
ton’s lady came swiftly down the 
hall, followed by the tall man, who 
walked stiffly. The boy ran to her. 

“There’s—there’s been a axident,” 
he said, “an’ I come to get ye to go 
along wid me to de *Mergency.” 

“Why, you poor little fellow,” 
said the girl. “Who has been hurt? 
Any one I know?” 

“You bet,” he cried. ‘“Dave’s been 
hurt, and Chappy’s been hurt, too, 
some; but Dave’s the worst. Dere 
was a row down to Sweeny’s. You 
know Sweeny, don’t you?” to the 
man. “No? Well, he was a prize 
fighter onct,—a regular trained one. 
He stood to all de best of ’em—but 
now he’s too heavy. Well, ’twas 
like this. Us fellers we went to 
church to hear you,” with a nod to- 
wards the girl, “to hear you sing, 
an’ Dave he tied up Chappy, ’cause 
we'd a been hustled if we’d a-took 
him along. When we got back to 
de house, why he’d been howlin’ 
some, an’ jest as we come in Sweeny 
was a-givin’ him a thrashin’ wid a 
cane.” 


“Yes!” questioned the man. 
“Ves?” 
The boy’s eyes flashed. “Say,” 


he exclaimed, “I wisht ye could a 
seen Dave! He leapt right at dat 
feller an’ jerked de cane away; 
then he jumped up an’ hit him 
acrost de face wid it. A big ridge 
riz up where it lit.” 

“The son of his grandfather!” 
said the man. 

“Oh!” cried the girl, her hands 
clinging together. “Oh, Uncle Jack, 
I’m afraid that lodging-keeper did 
something dreadful to him.” 
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The ragged boy _ shivered. 
“Sweeny?” he said. “Why, Sweeny 
jest caught holt o’ Dave like as he 
was a rabbit, an’ he t’rew him down 
hard. He struck onto his head an’ 
first he didn’t know nothin’, then 
after when he come to at de ’Mer- 
gency he kept on askin’ fer you. I 
wisht ye’d come.” 

“Wait a 
“T will go. 


moment,” replied the 
girl. You'll come, too,” 
turning to the man. 

“T rather think I'd 
answered. 

Half an hour later the three en- 
tered a ward in the Emergency 
Hospital. On a pallet lay the little 
hunchback, and upon his face was 
the mark of coming death. 

A woolly dog, whose tail beat 
faintly, but steadily, was sitting at 
the foot of the bed. He pricked up 
his ears as they approached, but did 


” 


better,” he 


not move. The house surgeon went 
forward to meet them. 
“There is an internal injury,” he 


said, in his low trained voice. “The 
lad is going very fast.” 


Dave looked up adoringly at the 


girl who stood beside him, and 
smiled as she patted his hand. 
“You’ve been awful kind,” he 


There's 
two things I want to give you. 
Here,” fumbling at his collar and 
pulling out a bit of leather shoe 
string,—“‘here, tied to this, is the 
medal—he—he—hadn’t no chance to 
wear. It ain’t an American one, but 
it’s all right an’ you kin have it if v’ 
like; an’ there’s Chappy, y’ 
have him, too.” 


said. “I wanted to see you. 


can 
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“T’ll take good care of him,” said the 
girl softly; “very good care, Dave.” 
“Why,” answered, speaking 
painfully, “I—knowed jy’ 
There’s another thing. I 


he 

would. 
guess as 
they won’t let me in—the angels. 
Y’ see I come to this by sort of 
fightin’, an’ they don’t let no fighters 
Do they oat 

“Greater love hath no man 
this, that he lays down his life for 
his friend,” said the man. “Chap- 
py was your friend, lad.” 

Dave looked up and glanced from 
one to another, restlessly. 


in—’cept soldiers. 
than 


Then he 
turned his deep eyes upon the pretty 
“You've 
awful kind,” he said, “awful kind. 
We used to watch for you Wednes- 
an’ Saturdays, Chappy 
and as he spoke he drifted 


figure by his side. been 


days an’ 
me ;” 
away into the sleep that is unbroken 
by dreams. 

Then the girl with tender fingers 
untied the knotted lace and drew 
the medal from where it had rested. 

The man exclaimed softly as he 
saw the bronze cross with its laurel- 
wreathed bar and faded red ribbon. 
“Why, Let- 
ty, it is the Victoria Cross!” 

“Yes,” 


at it with dim eyes as it lay in the 


“The cross!” he said. 
answered the girl, looking 


palm of her hand,—“yes, Uncle Jack 


—the Victoria 





Cross—and it has 
been worn by one who was not un- 
worthy. Come,” she said to the 
ragged boy, “come with us.” 

Then she gathered the little shak- 
ing dog in her arms, and they went 
together out into the Christmas 


sunshine, 














A Scion of New England 


By Edward O. Grisbrook 


HE spirit and influence of 

New England have not 

been limited to the Com- 

monwealths of the Repub- 
lic. There is not a state of the Union 
but what has received generous con- 
tributions of her splendid brawn 
spirit. 3ut New 
England has done more than this, 
she has stamped the impress of her 
character with indelible lines upon 
the life and thought of a people 
whose homes lie north of her boun- 
The country 
known as the Eastern Townships, 
forming part of the 
Quebec in Canada, was settled by 
people from New England, and is 
to-day occupied by their descend- 
At the time of the settlement 
people called by the 
Canadians, “United Empire Loyal- 
In New England they bore 
the opprobrious title of Tory. .One 
need hardly be told that these peo- 


and ambitious 


daries. section of 


Province of 


ants. 
the were 


ists,” 


ple are directly descended from New 
England stock. Their family names, 
customs of living, manners of speech 
have earned for them the title of 
“Yankee Canadians.” To wander 
up and down their streets or about 
their farms, to sit with them at their 
firesides and partake of their un- 
stinted hospitality, is to feel you are 
with your own kindred and in famil- 
iar places. The “line” which sep- 
arates the two countries is indeed, 


than 
The tells us 
that it is only somewhat more than 


in more sentiment, only 


imaginary. historian 
a hundred years since their ancestors 
and ours lived side by side in their 
New England homes. 

Let us glance kack into the con- 
ditions of our country that made 
this exodus necessary. The terms 
Whig and Tory were transplanted 
from the Old World into New Eng- 
land, the Whigs contending for con- 
stitutional liberty, the Tories for 
royal and 


prerogative arbitrary 


power. Thus at an early date New 
England was divided into two fac- 
tions and the division accentu- 
ated by the attitude of the British 
government to the American col- 
onies. During the Revolutionary 
struggle the Whigs had not only 
the British soldiers but the Tory ele- 


was 


ment to contend with; so much so 
that a man’s foes were apt to be of 
his own household. In many places 
the two parties were nearly bal- 
anced in was 
strong Tory ground and because of 
the shelter afforded to British sym- 
pathizers many fled there during the 
conflict. The Whigs had 
reason to fear the opposite party, 
for many of the prominent men 
holding the principal offices were 
Tories; but public opinion in the 
colony soon brought the Tory ele- 
ment into line; and those who were 


number. Boston 


every 
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willing to accept the newly estab- 
lished government were permitted 
to live in peace. Many of the 
Tories were intractable and unyield- 
ing. They were harassed and made 
to feel their disloyalty. They were 
driven from their homes, impris- 
oned and their property confiscated. 
Sheldon tells us in his history of 
Deerfield, that “some time after the 
war, about thirty of the leading 
Tories of the Connecticut Valley 
sent a petition to Lord Dorchester, 
modestly asking the grant of thirty 
townships of land, south of the St. 
Lawrence, adjoining the Vermont 
line, each to be six miles square, 
this to be in consideration of their 
former suffering and their present 
persecutions.” Whether this petition 
directly brought about the following 
results, I am unable to ascertain; 
but this territory was given for this 
very purpose later. George III is- 
sued through Lord Dorchester, 
governor of the colony, a proclama- 
tion inviting his loyal subjects in 
the United States to make Canada 
their home. In this effort of the 
British government, provision was 
made for their reception and settle- 
ment; and for the mitigation of their 
trials and privations, they were pre- 
sented with seed, farms, implements 
and tools for building purposes, 
food and clothing for a year or two 
after settling. To make good in 
part their losses the British govern- 
ment also voted fifteen million dol- 
lars to be divided among the incom- 
ing settlers, and gave munificent 
grants of forest land. 

In consulting historical records of 
the Eastern Townships, the part of 
the province assigned to these 
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Tories, we find the original grants 
of lands bearing dates 1794 to 1796. 
These grants were given to New 
England settlers from the following 
towns: Woodbury, Connecticut; 
Sheffield, Salem, Barre, Williams- 
town, Deerfield, Colraine, Sandis- 
field, Petersham, in Massachusetts, 
and Sanbornton, Canaan, Derry, 
Litchfield, Somersworth, Hanover, 
in New Hampshire. In Vermont 
such places as Bradford, Newbury, 
Swanton, Springfield and Benning- 
ton and many others. 

The exodus of this people from 
their ancestral homes to their north- 
ern exile forms one of the most 
thrilling chapters of our history. 
Longfellow has made immortal the 
trials of the early Puritans in their 
exile in the Bay Colony; also he has 
touched our hearts in the pathetic 
story of “Evangeline,” with the sor- 
rows of the Acadians in their ruth- 
less separations; but the hardships 
and vicissitudes of. these Loyalists 
have yet to be sung. They changed 
flags because they refused to partici- 
pate in the cause of the Revolution, 
and because they clung to the idea 
of the unity of the empire. When 
independence was secured, these 
conscientious men of Puritan stock 
and principle, who had stood for 
what they considered a just and 
righteous cause, found themselves 
in a hopeless minority, suffering ob- 
loquy, and subjected to the indigni- 
ties of the victors. Rather than live 
under these humiliating circum- 
stances, some returned to England, 
but most of them sought new homes 
for themselves in Canada. It is es- 
timated that about ten thousand 
emigrated to Acadia; many settled 
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in Ontario about the shores of the 
bay of Quinte, an arm of Lake On- 
tario; others chose the Niagara dis- 
trict and about twenty thousand 
settled on lands adjacent to the bor- 
ders of New England. 

The steps which these loyal sons 
to the British cause took cannot be 
sufficiently understood or explained 
by the odium and hatred with which 
they were met by their fellow coun- 
trymen. We cannot expect to find 
a true estimate of men and the mo- 
tives which controlled their actions 
at a time when the tide of feeling 
was at its height. Neither are we 
to judge men of a hundred years 
ago by the standard of to-day. We 
must not overlook the limited edu- 
cational advantages of our early 
fathers, whose feelings and actions 
were not restrained by refined 
tastes which are the fruit of liberal 
educational privileges. Time, with 
her kind hand, has rubbed out the 
harsh lines, softened the asperities 
and thrown over the events of that 
day the mantle of charity. Their 
conservatism, or call it patriotism, 
took the form which forced them to 
cling to their king and motherland, 
with all its scenes and the memories 
of dear “old home,” and loved ones 
across the sea. Our Whig ancestors 
loved liberty, fought fiercely for 
freedom. It was the same passion 
which burned in the heart of Tory 
and Whig, but they knew it not. To 
the one it was devotion to the insti- 
tutions of the past as the only hope 
of national safety; to the other it 
was devotion to the idea of liberty, 
freedom to think and act according 
to enlightened judgment, without 
which privilege no institution, how- 


ever old, could be safe. Whatever 
the verdict of history, whether of 
praise or blame, we cannot help ad- 
mire their sterling integrity and 
loyalty to their ideas of allegiance. 
They were both equally patriots, the 
one for the idea of republican insti- 
tutions, the other for king and 
country. No hardship daunted, no 
suffering or loss, no enduring of 
privation shook their steadfast loyal- 
ty to flag and government. 

It is easy to see that patriotism 
was their strongest motive, for how 
else can we account for those who 
stood side by side in the French 
and Indian wars turning about to 
face each other, friends and relatives 
fighting against each other, leaving 
their comfortable homes to exile 
themselves in the wilderness of 
Canada? It can also be said that, in 
all probability, they who had such 
a hatred for republican principles 
could not conceive that the new re- 
public could permanently maintain 
itself, but that it would be harassed 
by frequent wars with other coun- 
tries, and England particularly. To 
move northward was to move into 
safety as England had lately ac- 
quired British North America, and 
they could feel secure under the pro- 
tection of the British government. 
The northward look cotld not at its 
best have held out a very pleasant 
and welcome prospect. They could 
scarcely have forgotten the shriek 
and war whoop of the Canadian In- 
dian in his fiendish work with toma- 
hawk and torch among their New 
England homes, and the prospect of 
coming into closer relations with 
him could not have been an inviting 
prospect. And then there were the 
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French people, the old bitter feuds 
could hardly be wiped out, who had 
led the Indians in their murderous 
assault upon the New England vil- 
lages. The scenes of Deerfield, 
Haverhill and Hadley were still 
fresh in their memories. The treaty 
of Paris which surrendered the 
French power in Canada to the 


British had only been signed in 
1700, and as the English govern- 
ment was established throughout 


Indians were held in 
close confined to 
their own reserves; but the hated 
French were still there and must be 
their neighbors, whose language was 
an unknown tongue,:and whose re- 
ligion to the Puritan was Paganism. 


Canada, the 


subjection and 


Having these facts in mind, the 
choice of voluntary banishment 
must have been a purely patriotic 
one. 

The grants of land given by the 
British government to the 
stretch southeasterly from the St. 
Lawrence and are on “three sides 
fringed by the fiefs of Louis XIV” 
and on the southern side by the 
borders of New England. This tract 
of country is considered the garden 
of the Province of Quebec. In 
many respects the physical features 


Tories 


of this section are not unlike New 
England and altogether different 
from the flat clay lands which were 
occupied by the early 
The characteristic 


already 
French settlers. 


thrift, energy and industry of these 
“Yankee Canadians” have wrested 
from the primeval forest their beau- 
tiful homes and villages and their 
cultivated and productive farms. 

It is a little more than three cen- 
turies and a 


half since Captain 
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Jacques Cartier, the famous seaman 
of St. Malo, brought the touch of 
refined civilization to this barbarous 
wilderness. His comrades were the 
young French noblemen of the 
Court of Francis I, with romantic 
dreams of adventure and gold, aspir- 
ing to establish in the New World 
the brilliant, gay, luxurious court 
life of that period. Those argonauts 
and their subsequent followers did 
not wish to act the part of the 
pioneer, but to 
They consequently chose 
the gentler shores of the St. Law- 
rence, where they could readily 
avail themselves of the facilities of 
trading with the Indian; during the 
summer months buying furs and in 
the returning to 
with their laden ships yielding them 
Thus we find 
them choosing to be traders instead 


suddenly amass 


wealth. 


winter France 


an immense revenue. 


of settlers, not wishing to push into 
the interior and claim the fertile 
lands which could only be reclaimed 
from an unbroken wilderness of 
forest. It may have been they 
dreaded to encounter the Indian in 
his home, and doubtless their free- 
hearted and socially inclined natures 
rendered them unable to endure the 
isolation necessary in going into the 
interior and taking up pioneer life. 
The course of the early settlement 
of New France was therefore well 
defined along the shores of the St. 
Lawrence and the smaller rivers. 
Writers and moralists of New 
England history find in the ravages 
of disease among the early Indians 
along the eastern Atlantic coast a 
divine finger pointing a place for the 
Pilgrim Puritan to build his home 
and rear a nation. Equally true 
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does it seem that a portion of land, 
the finest and richest of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, was being reserved 
by the same divine hand for the 
sons of their descendants, whose 
progressive ways had already brought 
marvellous changes to pass - in 
the opening up of eastern Canada. 
The British government showed 
prescience in inviting those practi- 
cal, sturdy settlers to enter the 
newly acquired territory,with a con- 
quered people, ignorant of English 
ideals and spirit. It is true that the 
two races, foreign in speech and re- 
ligion, have not assimilated, yet 
their children have grown up side 
by side, the English drawing nearer 
to their ideals, while the French, 
surrendering neither language nor 
faith, have progressed during the 
past hundred years towards Anglo- 
Saxon thought and spirit because 
they have enjoyed the privilege of 
constitutional government. 

It is impossible in these days of 
rapid transit to realize what suffer- 
ing and privations the Loyalists un- 
derwent in their trip northward. 
They followed the old war trail 
which the Indian and French had 
used in the atrocities of Deerfield, 
Hadley and Haverhill. Slow and 
painful must have been the progress. 
They reached Canada, the land of 
their hope, by way of the Connecti- 
cut, White and Winooski Rivers, to 
the head waters of Lake Cham- 
plain. This journey took considera- 
ble time, as they were forced to cut 
their way through thick forest and 
camp at night, weary and sore of 
limb, amid the solitude. They be- 
came versed in woodcraft, inured to 
privation and danger, supplying 





themselves with food from forest 
and stream. They were undaunted 
by frost or snow. Such men only 
need a leader to go anywhere into 
the untrodden depths of a new 
world and undertake anything pos- 
sible to human strength and cour- 
age. 

The village of Phillipsburg in the 
township of St. Armand, situated 
on the bay of Missisquoi, an arm of 
Lake Champlain, is one of the first 
points of settlement by the Loyal- 
ists, as the records of the grants 
given by the government bear date 
of 1784. A chastened feeling of sad- 
ness fills one as he passes along the 
silent streets of this village, show- 
ing many marks of age in dilapi- 
dated and deserted buildings. An 
old church with its windows and 
doors barred, bearing the ravages of 
time, stands silent witness of a day 
of better things. Memories awaken 
the sleeping echoes of the past, 
when the seats were filled with de- 
scendants of New England Puritans. 
The tide of progress has moved on, 
the village being a frontier settle- 
ment; to-day it is only visited by 
the summer boarder and the lover 
of the historic past. Here was the 
first touch of New England amid 
the untrodden forest; here the pio- 
neer’s axe rang out far and wide; 
here the log house replaced the lord- 
ly pine. 

The plan of settlement and the 
manner in which the lands were se- 
cured from the British government, 
according to records, are as follows: 
Companies of associates were 
formed, to whom the townships 
were granted. “Any individual of 
respectability who had sustained 
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losses from his loyalty to the gov- 
ernment, or otherwise merited re- 
ward could, by pursuing a pre- 
scribed course in company with a 
certain number of others of un- 
doubted loyalty, obtain a grant of 
five-sevenths of a township. The 
individual who took the most active 
part in procuring this grant and 
bore the expenses was nominated 
leader.” The course pursued was 
substantially as follows: the leader, 
with other individuals who were 
called associates, presented a peti- 
tion to the government in which the 
claims of the petitioners were set 
forth and the tract of land prayed 
for described. The grant was made 
enly on condition that the leader 
in each of the associates should take 
the oath of allegiance, and them- 
selves, their heirs or assigns should 
make actual settlement. This plan 
was followed more or less closely 
in all cases. To each settler was 
given two hundred acres, mostly of 
virgin forest, with seed, implements 
and clothes. Each son coming of 
age received an additional two hun- 
dred, and each daughter when mar- 
ried. The first thing was to clear 
sufficient ground and by felling trees 
the home was built and the stock 
housed. It is surprising what the 
energy of those hardy men accom- 
plished. To-day you look over their 
beautiful farms, soil well tilled, for 
a large part not yet in need of patent 
fertilizers. It must have taken a 
vast amount of toil to accomplish 
such astonishing results. The small- 
er and consequently the poorer 
farmer is everywhere in evidence, 
still you are greeted with large 


brick and stone residences, sur- 
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rounded by handsome grounds, well 
trimmed lawns, displaying not only 
thrift and energy, but elegance and 
luxury. Within these homes you 
meet the quiet reserve, dignified 
elegance and grace of manner fa- 
mous in English tradition; also the 
atmosphere of democratic hospital- 
ity, that preferably extends the hand 
to character rather than blood, that 
delights in the recognition of hard 
earned ability and manhood. It is 
delightful of a summer day to drive 
over the shady roads, through an 
undulating country, with here and 
there a charming bit of scenery, just 
the spot for a contemplative spirit. 
Then, with a sudden bend in the 
road, there is spread out before your 
feet a panoramic view of pictur- 
esque mountain clad with virgin 
timber and lake embowered as a sil- 
ver jewel. 

A popular fallacy, which displays 
our ignorance of Canadians, gener- 
ally takes for granted that they are 
French or of French ancestry. It is 
true that the larger portion of the 
population of the Province of Que- 
bec is French, and large numbers of 
them come annually to our manu- 
facturing centres, flocking into our 
cotton and paper mills and working 
in our factories. But we must not 
overlook the fact that there are 
every year many young men who 
come to Boston and other of our 
large cities, seeking the larger op- 
portunity for their ambitious spirit, 
who are lineal descendants of the 
Pilgrim and Puritan and are the 
best blood of the Eastern Town- 
ships. 

The making of pearl ash was the 
first occupation of the pioneers. 
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Vast tracts of forest land were con- 
verted into ashes, then leached to 
make potash. What ruthless waste! 
But nature was prodigal in her gifts 
to these sons of want and toil. 
They built their log shanties and 
gathered of an evening around the 
burning logs in the fireplace. They 
had their “bees” and “huskings,” and 
the spirit of mutual helpfulness 
smoothed over many a hard place. 


“Going to mill” recalls thrilling tales 


of romantic adventure. Their fa- 
thers had endured similar trials in 
their New England homes. It was 
not an uncommon experience for 
one to carry his grain on his back 
for twenty miles and return with his 
grist; but as the country grew older 
and more developed, the farmer was 
seen astride his horse with his grist. 
Winter came upon them with relent- 
less fury. Deep snow hampered 
them, but in contending with diffi- 
culties men of nerve and endurance 
and character were being made. It 
is not to be wondered at that the 
sons of these heroic sires are proud 
of their ancestry and point to what 
they did and rejoice in the heritage 
bequeathed to them. 

The loyalty of the Eastern Town- 
ships has never been questioned, and 
in the War of 1812 their services 
were of great value to the land of 
their adoption. The settlements 
along the shores of Missisquoi Bay 
felt the realities of war. When the 
plan was made to invade and cap- 
ture Canada by attacking Montreal, 
the commercial capital of the 
Dominion, these settlers from New 
England bore the brunt of the re- 
sistance. In this war Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island 





refused to participate because the 
real purpose of the struggle was not 
against what one of their orators 
called “the harmless colonists of 
Canada.” On October 24, 1813, one 
of the most important battles of the 
war was fought near Chateauquay 
River, and where strategy and skill 
concealed the great disparity of 
numbers. The settlers, with the 
help of four hundred soldiers under 
Colonel de Salaberry, defeated a 
division of American forces number- 
ing 3,500 led by General Hampton 
and Colonel Purdy. This defeat 
frustrated the plans for the capture 
of Montreal. 

Again in 1837 and 1838 they ren- 
dered conspicuous service to the 
Dominion authorities in assisting in 
suppressing what is called in Cana- 
dian history the Papineau-Macken- 
zie rebellion. William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie took charge of the rebellion 
in the Province of Ontario, and 
Papineau, a French agitator, led the 
movement in the Province of Que- 
bec. With Papineau was associated 
Dr. Wolfred Nelson. Together they 
stirred up the racial animosities and 
prejudices of the French, who as a 
conquered people were inclined to 
be restive under British rule. It 
was at the time of the advent of 
Victoria to the throne. According 
to time honored custom the Roman 
Catholics through the province met 
to celebrate her accession, but a 
widespread spirit of disloyalty, 
sown by these leaders, was gener- 
ally manifested among the French 
by a refusal to chant the Te Deum in 
honor of the young queen, or to 
offer prayers for the royal family, 
or to take the oath of allegiance. 
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of the 
Loyalists in the province were of 


The presence and_ services 
great value to the government and 
held the 
check. An engagement took place 
near Missisquoi Bay, not far from 


seditious movement in 


Phillipsburg, between these Loyal- 
ists under Captain Kemp, and the 
rebels under Gaynon of L’Arcadie, 
in which the insurgents were com- 
pletely routed. 

In 1865 
Raid.” 
hood of Irish settlers who had col- 
New 
York state near the Canadian boun- 


the “Fenian 


The Fenians were a brother- 


occurred 


lected at various points in 


dary, and whose design was to 
suddenly attack Canada as a part o7 
Ireland 


their sympathy with an 


freed from Britain. The movement 
was easily resisted and overcome; 
but it put the Loyalists of the East- 
ern ‘Townships to great expense and 
annoyance. 

The Canadian government has al- 
Ways appreciated the conspicuous 
service these English pioneers have 
rendered, and the present happy and 
united state of affairs in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec is in no small meas- 
ure due to them. The French, con- 


stitutionally impulsive, are easily 
stirred into unrest and discord; the 
self-denying, hearty patriotism of 
the settlers has been in the past the 
the lump. To-day, of 
course, with Sir Wilfred Laurier, a 
Frenchman, premier of the Domin- 
ion, it is different, and they are very 
loyal to 
government, and are 


leaven in 


English institutions and 
taking their 
part in the building up and shaping 
the destiny of Canada into a strong, 
united nation. 


It is very interesting to an Ameri- 
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can to find in the Eastern Town- 


ships so many G. A. R. veterans. 


They are everywhere. During the 


Civil War, large numbers of the 
young men, descended from those 
early New England families, en- 


listed on the side of the North, and 
while many having gained the right 
of citizenship through their services, 
never returned to Canada, many 
did, and to-day are representative oi 
the ideas and feelings which bind the 
two countries together. This love, 
principally for New England, is felt 
very strongly in the Eastern Town- 
ships, especially among the older 
and influential families. And while 
there are not among the citizens of 
Canada a more loyal people to Brit- 
ish ideals and constitution, yet they 
are through relatives, tradition and 
trade strongly sympathetic with our 
institutions. It is very rare to find 
a family that is not in some way 
related to New England; either some 
the 
grated to one of the larger cities or, 


member of household has mi- 
having gone in younger years and 


been successful, has returned to 
dwell near the scenes of childhood. 

The religious life presents a curi- 
ous anomaly to the student of his- 
toric faiths. 


tradition these people were Puritans, 


Through ancestry and 


yet it is surprising to see the largest 
and most influential congregations in 
their towns are of the Churchof Eng- 
Other denominations worship 
in more modest .and unpretentious 
Why did not the Loyal- 
ists adhere to the faith of their an- 
cestry? The manner in which they 
left New England may in part ac- 
count for it. Their patriotic feel- 
ings overcame their religious ideas 


structures. 
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and beliefs. But another reason 
presents even a greater claim as 
cause for this. In looking into the 
religious history of these townships 
we find that an Episcopal mission 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel was the first religious body 
in England to respond to the needs 
of these new settlers. They sent 
their missionaries into the back- 
woods as early as 1799, and it is a 
beautiful example of Christian char- 
ity which lightens up those early 
days of schism and bitter sectarian 
controversy when the Puritan was 
hunted and persecuted through the 
misguided zeal and bigotry of early 
Episcopalians in England. In 1807 
the Rev. C. J. Stewart was sent out. 
This devoted man was the fifth son 
of the Earl of Galloway, a graduate 
of Oxford, reared in luxury, learned 
and wise, but not above the humble 
mode of living of the pioneers. He 
gained their confidence and love by 
his unselfish and indefatigable la- 
bors, and by his sweet charity and 
lofty Christian devotion to their 
needs. The name of Bishop Stew- 
art is a priceless heirloom of which 
the Episcopal Church may well be 
proud. 

There are very few large centres 
of population in the Eastern Town- 
ships. The people are principally 
farmers, well-to-do, cultivating large 
areas, mostly for pasturage and hay, 
and their products being chiefly 
dairy. There are over 500 butter 
and cheese factories, whose product 
secures the highest prices in the 
English market, although our high 
tariff has closed our doors to them. 
Maple sugar of the very hichest 
quality and excellence is manufac- 


tured extensively. Fruit is ° also 
grown in large quantities. The city 
of Sherbrooke, founded in 1796, and 
named after Sir John Sherbrooke, 
the governor of Canada, with a 
population of 11,000, equally divided 
between French and English, is con- 
sidered the metropolis. It is 100 
miles from Montreal and 127 from 
Quebec, and is the third largest city 
of the province. It has superb 
water power, estimated at 4,200 
horse power, of which 1,500 is not 
utilized, derived from a long series 
of falls in the Magog River, in the 
immediate vicinity of the city. The 
largest woollen mill in Canada is lo- 
cated here. Its products are chiefly 
tweeds, worsted goods and rugs, 
which are distributed from Vancou- 
ver to Halifax. Mining machinery, 
too, is very extensively manufac- 
tured, together with paper and 
paper machinery and _ electrical 
appliances. The exports to the 
United States alone in 1898 were 
$400,000. 

Granby is another place of manu- 
facturing importance, a very busy, 
progressive town of about 4,000, 
that is coming rapidly to the front. 
Cowansville,Coaticook, Bedford and 
Magog are also busy and grawing 
towns. 

The Eastern Townships are very 
rich in natural resources. Magnifi- 
cent timber covers the mountains 
and a large area of the valleys, while 
the mineral wealth, which only of 
late has begun to be realized, in- 
cludes copper, asbestos, chromic 
iron and lime, while with partial 
success workings have been made 
for gold, silver and galena. The 
copper mines are mostly in the vi- 
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cinity of Waterville, where the an- 
nual output is 50,000 tons. 

For many years the internal ad- 
ministration of the Eastern Town- 
ships was carried on at Sherbrooke, 
until they were broken up into mu- 
nicipalities, or the town system, 
conferring upon each township juris- 
diction in its own affairs under the 
general legislative authority of the 
province. These townships are 
grouped into districts; three coun- 
ties forming a district. Each coun- 
ty sends one representative to the 
provincial government at Quebec 
and one to Ottawa, the seat of the 
Dominion government. Each dis- 
trict has a senator at Ottawa and a 
member in the Legislative Assem- 
bly, which is really a Provinciai 
Senate. 

The people’s feeling of loyalty 
and pride for the Townships is 
embodied in several of their insti- 
tutions. For example, they have 
their own banking system, called 
“The Eastern Township Bank,” 
which has its head office in Sher- 
brooke and branches in all the vil- 
lages. This institution has a paid- 
up capital of $1,500,000, with a re- 
serve fund of $835,000, giving an 
available capital of $2,335,000, and 
declaring dividends at the rate of 
81% per cent per annum. Then, too, 
there is the Agricultural Associa- 
tion, more familiarly known as 
“Canada’s Great Eastern Exhibi- 
tion,” made up of the principal pub- 
lic men and farmers, and _ incor- 
porated in 1885. The association 
claims to be second only to the lead- 
ing one in Toronto, which represents 
the entire Dominion. It has held 
thirteen successful exhibitions, call- 
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ing- together each year a large repre- 
sentation of the farmers and manu- 
facturers, and inspiring by friendly 
rivalry a progressive spirit. The 
attendance at these fairs has 
reached as high as 20,000 in a day. 

No country affords a more de- 
lightful climate during the summer 
months, and this fact is rapidly at- 
tracting an increasing number of 
tourists. The light, dry air has led 
many suffering from lung troubles 
away from the fogs and more humid 
atmosphere of New England, and 
even the winters are not severe, the 
mercury seldom falling as low as 
in many places in central and north- 
ern Vermont. These towns seem 
to lie in a warm belt, favored by 
currents of air which temper the 
rigors of winter. The summers are 
perfectly delightful. Lake Mem- 
phremagog, the queen of a most 
charming lake system, is a veritable 
tourists’ paradise, surrounded by 
heavy woods, and its shores dotted 
with summer cottages. “From the 
heights we look out upon scenes of 
many a wild expedition, romantic 
or tragic. Yonder is the late gate- 
way through which the fierce Abena- 
kis so often carried desolation to the 
heart of Massachusetts. It was 
through those maple woods on our 
west flank that ‘Roger’s Rangers’ 
in 1759 swept like a whirlwind of 
flame, to exterminate the whole 
brood of tigers that had so long 
harried the homes of New Eng- 
land.” 

You seem to hear amid the rustle 
of the leaves the march of the invis- 
ible feet of those who counted not 
their lives dear, whose sacrifices 
made possible the present. 




















MILFORD, ACROSS THE CHARLES 


Milford and Hopedale 


By Lewis G. Wilson 


NTIL 1886 the two towns 
of Milford and Hopedale 
composed a single munici- 
pality and they are, respec- 

tively, the daughter and _ grand- 
daughter of ‘‘Mother Mendon,” whose 
white steeple on Mendon Hill over- 
looks a wide area in the southern 
part of Worcester County. Historically 
these three towns are as much one 
as, nowadays, they are industrially, 
closely and intimately associated. 
Separated by distances of only one 
and two miles, and connected by trol- 
ley lines, the great shops of the 
Draper Company midway between 
Milford and Mendon form an indus- 
trial centre for thousands of work- 
men who come daily to Hopedale 
from all the region round about. 


A stranger approaching this dale of 
perpetual enterprise from Milford on 
the east can hardly believe himself 
within the limits of a manufacturing 
town, for the neat and substantial 
dwelling houses, beautiful villas and 
finely macadamized streets on the 
way are more characteristic of a 
residential neighborhood. And if he 
drives down from the peaceful old 
hill slopes of Mendon upon the ° 
west along the ancient carriage road 
he will catch glimpses, merely, of the 
huge machine shops, while all about 
there are the quiet homes and public 
buildings of a progressive and pros- 
perous people. The newness and 
freshness of everything in and around 
Hopedale give the impression that 
nothing of historical interest can be 
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THE PRESENT HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


identified with the region; such an 
impression certainly is most mislead- 
ing. Just south of Hopedale Corner 
stands the present High School build- 
ing, a modern structure with every 
up-to-date appointment, located al- 
most exactly on the spot where Alex- 
ander Scammell, afterwards a member 
of General George Washington’s 
staff, taught school while he was yet 
a student in Harvard College. Empty 
barrels with boards across the top 
served for “writing counters,” and 
planks resting upon boxes for seats. 
Alexander Scammell subsequently 
studied law with General John Sulli- 
van, became colonel of the First New 
Hampshire Regiment, chosen Light 
Infantry, fought and was wounded at 
the battle of Saratoga in 1777, at- 
tained the rank of adjutant general 
in 1780, and was numbered among 
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the most confidential friends of Gen- 
eral Washington. He was field officer 
on September 30, 1781, at the siege of 
Yorktown, was surprised by a party 
of the enemy’s cavalry while recon- 
noitring, and, after capture, inhu- 
manly wounded. Being conveyed 
prisoner to Williamsburg, Va., he 
there died October 6, 1781. 

On the high ridge between Milford 
and Hopedale, near the spot now oc- 
cupied by the beautiful residence of 
Mr. George Otis Draper, stood the 
once famous Scammell 
From this point fine views of Mil- 
ford, Franklin, Bellingham, the “Blue 
Hills of Milton,” and the towns of 
Mendon and Hopedale may be ob- 
tained. The tower of St. Mary’s 
Church in the foreground towards the 
east, and the quaint cbelisk of Milford 
granite raised to the memory and over 
the remains of the late Fr. Cuddihy 
are conspicuous objects, while the 
great number of derricks in the dis- 
tance among the thriving quarries 
indicate an unlimited industrial future 
for the town. Hopedale Centre from 
this point is almost hidden from view 
upon the west, being situated in the 
low valley at the foot of the hill, mak- 
ing its presence known by the inces- 
sant murmur of its vast machine shops 
and the columns of smoke rising from 


homestead. 
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the tall chimneys above the interven- 
ing forest. 

Milford as an independent town 
did not come into existence until 
many years after the days of the first 
grants. The Great and General 
Court of the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay first passed an act which 
made the territory now known as 
Milford a separate precinct of the 
mother town of Mendon., Mill River 
divided the original Mendon town- 
ship, which was eight miles square 
and had been purchased from the 
Indians in 1662 for the munificent 
sum of £24. In 1692, after King 
Philip’s War (1676) had burned the 
Mendon village and the scattered 
owners had returned to their original 
grants, the town of Mendon made the 
additional purchase of three square 
miles situated in what is now the 


northerly part of the town of Milford, 
and for nearly half a century the resi- 
dents of this wide territory attended 
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THE OBELISK TO FATHER CUDDIHY 
church and town meeting at the 
central village on Mendon Hill. 
It was in 1730 that the evolution- 
ary process of division began, and, 
as the best institutions of this 
world always stimulate the most 
violent emotions, tribulation began 
when it became necessary to repair 
or rebuild the meeting-house. The 
isolated farmers living east of 
Mill River remonstrated to the 
extent of twenty-eight votes 
against the expenditure of money 
for a purpose so far removed 
from their local, if not spiritual 
interests. There were dozens of 
stormy town meetings which fol- 
lowed and the untiring efforts, 
extending over a period of forty 
years, of the residents east of Mill 
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River, to separate 
themselves from 
and _be- 
come an independ- 
ent municipality. 


Mendon 


First came the pre- 
cinct, as has al- 
ready been indi- 
cated — in 1741 — 
and then, after 
many years of vot- 
ing and counter- 
voting, of commit- 
tee compromises 
and town meeting 
eloquence, sus- 
pended briefly dur- 
ing the all-absorb- 
ing periodof 
the Revolutionary 
War, a vote was passed at Men- 
don, March 1, 1779, “granting the 
Request of the Inhabitants of the 
Easterly Precinct to be set off 
as a separate Town.” The Act of 
Incorporation was passed by the 
“State of Massachusetts Bay,” and 
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received the bold 
and confident sig- 
nature of John 
Hancock, Speak- 
er, and those also 
of .““S. Adams” 
and “Artemas 
Ward,” April 11, 
1780. 

Thus came into 
existence the pres- 
ent town of Mil- 
ford, during .a 
period almost 
identically con- 
temporaneous 
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with the birth, the brilliant life and 
death of its greatest Revolutionary 
hero—Alexander Scammell. The 
origin of the name is not positively 
known. There were already many 
Milfords in the world, but the lovers 
of antiquarian coincident are prone 
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to believe that it was suggested by the 
ford of Mill River, situated near the 
mill which gave the river its name. 
Years before King Philip and _ his 
compatriots laid waste to all the re- 
gion round about, John Albee had 
been authorized to build a “grain 
mill” for the accommodation of the 
first settlers and the identical site of 
that famous enterprise is easily dis- 
tinguishable near the bridge which 
crosses the stream by the recent resi- 
dence of Mr. Lewis Gaskill on the 
road leading from Milford to Woon- 
socket. 

The year that saw the birth of Mil- 
ford as a town was that of the adop- 
tion of our state Constitution, and was 
memorable also for that famous “Dark 
Day,” which aroused the superstitions 
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and played upon the fancies of our 
ancestors for a century after. The 
vicissitudes of the time had nurtured 
the spirit of self-preservation among 
the citizens of Milford and their most 
abundant luxuries consisted of econ- 
omy, patriotism, and the theology of 
John Calvin. Either through their 
own indigence, lack of opportunity 
or other misfortune were, 
among all the early New England 
towns, a comparatively large number 
of poor and incapable people. In be- 
coming a separate town, therefore, 
Milford necessarily assumed its pro- 
portion of debts and the care of its 
share of the paupers. This fact part- 
ly explains one of the first votes 
passed by the new town: “Voted, to 
warn all persons out of the town of 


there 
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Milford that 
have moved in 
since it was a 
town, or that 
shall move into 
said town here- 
after.” | Consid- 
ering that the 
town’s population 
did not exceed 
760, and that it 
contained only 
about 120 houses, 
such a vote 
might indicate a 
remarkable de- 
gree of _ selfish 
intolerance; but 
when we realize the universal destitu- 
tion that followed the trying period of 
the eight years’ war, and the great 
financial depression that was only 
equalled by the hardships and 
sacrifices that had immediately pre- 
ceded it, such a provision may not 
surprise us. As a matter of fact the 
warning itself was merely intended 
to relieve the town of any responsi- 
hility for the care of the poor which 
might arise in the near future of diffi- 
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cult and discouraging reconstruction. 
An examination of the appropriations 
during the first years would lead one 
to suppose that either unusual educa- 
tional advantages were afforded, or 
that the number of children was enor- 
mously out of proportion to that of the 
families. It was voted on September 
4, 1780, that one thousand pounds 
should be raised for “Schooling Chil- 
dren.” In subsequent years only 
twenty pounds was appropriated for 
the same purpose. The 
difference lay in the rela- 
tive values of the old con- 
tinental currency and 
metal,—twenty pounds in 
silver being the equivalent 
of a thousand in the depre- 
ciated medium. 

The life of any one of 
our older New England 
towns is an epitome of the 
nation’s history. Thus, to 
know perfectly the story 
of Milford is to become 
informed concerning the 
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national growth from the days of 
those hardy pioneers who, in remov- 
ing from Braintree to Mendon, were 
confronted by as many risks, dangers 
and difficulties as their children sus- 
tain in a pilgrimage from Milford to 
the Klondyke. The men who settled 
east of Mill River bore their part in 
the early Indian wars. They were 
among those who, in 1744-48, and 
again in 1755-63, were involved 
with the French colonists and finally 
accomplished the conquest of Canada. 
The old muster rolls contain many 
family names familiar to this day in 
the political, commercial and _reli- 
gious annals of Milford. When the 
spirit of independence began to move 
through these colonies, old Mendon 
and her various precincts forgot for 
the time their local differences, held 
tumultuous meetings under the en- 
thusiastic leadership of the talented 
patriot, Joseph Dorr, Esq., formed 
companies of minutemen and, when 
the news of the battle of Lexington 
reached them, marched in hot haste 
to bear a worthy part in Washing- 
ton’s army when it gathered for de- 
fence around the town of Boston. 
The zeal for national independence 
inspired a spirit which allowed no 
step to be taken in any direction 
without earnest and sometimes stub- 
born deliberation. What was true in 
the attitude of the colonies towards 
the mother country was afterwards 
equally true of that of each munici- 
pality in relation to its county and 
its state, and even of individuals to 
one another. Every man knew that 
he was, by the mere fact of birth, en- 
titled to certain inalienable rights. 
Both in politics and in religion the 
spirit which had animated Oliver 
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and his Ironsides would 
authority 


Cromwell 
tolerate no 
which threatened to deprive the in- 
dividual of that personal responsi- 
bility which existed in the very nature 
of things between himself and his 
Maker. It was therefore no easy task 
to get, harmonious, concerted action 
among the different members of the 
young Republic. Non-conformity 
was the habit of the time and it char- 
acterized alike both the hive and the 
bee. If the nation had 
troubles, so did every town with its 


exercise of 


newborn 


folkmote of jealous and fearless citi- 
zens, and the debates that aroused 
the fervent patriotism of Jefferson and 
the nervous eloquence of. Hamilton 
were no more intense than the town 
meeting discussions over the simplest 
questions of way and means. When, 
in the course of time then, the Federal 
Constitution was presented to the 
citizens of Milford for adoption it 
was considered as seriously as if the 
whole matter of national government 
depended upon the result. It was too 
important a subject to be launched 
upon the town without careful ex- 
and so a committee of 
responsible citizens was chosen to 
instruct the delegate to the state con- 
vention, Mr. David Stearns, as to the 
position which Milford was to take. 
what reasons 


amination, 


That committee, for 
we may never know, brought in a re- 
port to reject the Constitution, the 
town assembled, confirmed the report 
and Milford, therefore, joined the 
minority in opposition to that immor- 
tal instrument. 

That action did not, however, have 
any weakening effect upon _ the 
patriotism of the town in subsequent 
events. The military spirit was strong 
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and active. When, in 1787, the Shays 
insurrection aroused the sense of in- 
justice and oppression in Worcester 
County, until a kind of insanity con- 
trolled a number of the people, Mil- 
ford remained loyal and patient wait- 
. ing for the nation itself to work 
out its own salvation. During the 
entire period between the Revolution 
and the war of 1812 she felt each 
thrill of the nation’s heart and re- 
sponded instantly in some expression 
of loyal sympathy and co-operation. 
Her famous artillery company, with 
its two brass fieldpieces, which was 
formed just before the War of 1812, 
was the pride of the town for many 
years. It was called into actual ser- 
vice in 1814, and was stationed for 
the defence of Boston when the navy 
of Great Britain was threate..ing to 
“blow America out of the water.” 
Its fame spread far and wide, and 


although no record preserves an ac- 
count of any sanguinary demonstra- 
tion of bravery, the brilliancy of its 
uniforms, the beauty of its standards 
and the generally handsome appear- 
ance of its members are attested 
by the reception which the ladies 
of Milford tendered this company 
on the 4th of July, 1827, when 
prayers, speeches, the presenta- 
tion of a banner, and a_ bountiful 
feast at Colonel Sumner’s hotel 
proved conclusively that no enemy, 
foreign or domestic, would threaten 
the welfare of the Republic with im- 
punity. 

The part that Milford bore in the 
awful war of the Rebellion cannot 
here be reviewed. The relics that are 
now preserved in the beautiful me- 
morial building situated in the centre 
of the town are mute witnesses to 
the struggles, sacrifices, endurance, 
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loyalty and heroism which have al- 
ways and everywhere characterized 
the American soldier. The Grand 
Army of the Republic is represented 
by Fletcher Post, No. 22, whose vet- 
eran members were drawn in the dark 
days of 1861-64 from the youthful 
chivalry of the North. Milford did its 
part honorably and nobly, and the 
reader who wishes to trace in detail 
the magnificent record of its sons and 
fathers in the great struggle for the 


Union wili find ample testimony 
among the archives of Memorial 
Hall. 


Politics and religion wrote them- 
selves in strong italics in the history 
of the town from the beginning. The 
old “Jones house,” which was built 
about 1700 on the spot now occupied 
by a part of the Draper works in 
Hopedale, was the scene of pious in- 
terest when, in order to become a 
separate precinct, the Mill River resi- 
dents of Mendon formed the second 
church of the town (1731). For many 
years the Milford church was sup- 

ported by 


the direct 
taxation of 
the citizens 
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of the town. The theology of 
the time conformed harmoniously 


‘with the dangers, fears and hard- 


ships of the wilderness. Human 
character in those days was com- 
posed of tough material and it was 
knotted and bound by such theories 
of life as allowed little latitude for the 
tender sensibilities and larger judg- 
ments of a more scientific humanity. 
The age was Hebraic and the Old 
Testament furnished the inspiration 
and the guidance for all human inter- 
course. The Puritanic conscience led 
the way. Art and beauty were ab- 
horrent to it, and the grim necessities 
of the time forestalled and prevented 
whatever in religion tended towards 
esthetic display or _ satisfaction. 
When Dr. William Jennison 


sented a Bible to the precinct church 


pre- 


that it might be read in public by the 
minister, immediately a storm of dis- 
approval was aroused by those who 
could see in such an action nothing 
but a tendency to imitate the popery 
and formalism of the Church of Eng- 
land. So the good doctor withdrew 
his gift and directed that it should 
remain the private possession of the 

minister, and the congregation con- 

tinued to confine its worship to 

“laborious” prayers and two and 

three hour sermons. In the course 
of many years the church voted to 
introduce a bass viol and to hire 
some one to play it, and we have 
evidence that this appeared to some 
of the members to be a subtle ruse 
of the devil to undermine the spir- 
itual welfare of the congregation ; 
for, not long after, when the great 
awakening under Whitefield and 
Edwards came, the spirit of ra- 





tional liberality had so far invaded 
the pulpit that members began to fall 
away to join the beginnings of other 





churches, calling the old church 
“Babylon,” ‘‘a band of robbers” (re- 
ferring, possibly, to the system of tax- 
ing all the residents of the town for 
the support of the church), “a syna- 
gogue of Satan,” and other equally 
picturesque epithets. At the Con- 
gregational Church in Milford at the 
present time one may be made to 
realize what a Puritan church of the 
past is capable of becoming. If that 
solitary bass viol with its solemn 
groaning was, in those early days, 
an evidence of Satanic intrigue, what 
would the fathers think if they could 
listen to the glorious sacred concerts 
that are given within the walls of the 
present fine edifice of to-day? And 
if they were to attend church on the 
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Sunday it might seem to them that 
“there is no religion if there is no 
hell.” 

Milford, like other New England 
towns, gradually ceased to support 
the “town church” by levying taxes 
upon the citizens, as other denomina- 
tions came and' established churches, 
The Universalists, as early as 1781, 
began to preach their “heretical 
doctrines” in the vicinity. It was, 
apparently, favorable soil in which to 
plant the seeds of the “death and 
glory” doctrine, for many prominent 


‘and influential families soon enrolled 


themselves under a “Charter of Com- 
pact” in a manner—as the preamble 
states it—‘“which is most happifying 
and secure in the great matters of 
Religion and Morality.” For many 
years there was more or less social 
and ecclesiastical friction between 
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these two churches, each command- 
ing the support and loyalty of able 
and respected citizens; but the times 
have long since ushered in the wiser 
and more charitable—more Christian 
—spirit and the amicable relations 
between all the various congregations 
that now attend to the religious in- 
terests of the town are exceptionally 
tolerant and cordial. In recent years 
the Universalist society has erected 
a beautiful church, built of Milford 
granite, and filled with numerous 
memorials to the devoted saints who 
have labored and passed to their re- 
ward. Of the other religious bodies 
and institutions that now flourish in 
the town of Milford, the Methodists 
came in 1792, and the Baptists quite 
as early, if not earlier, while it was 
not until May 17, 1863, that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church first 
held services in the town. The 
Roman Catholic Church, — St. 
Mary’s, practically first appeared 
when, in 1847, Rev. John Boyce 
of Worcester began work among 
the Irish laborers, many of whom 
had moved into town to work 
on the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
road. From that time it has gained 
great numerical strength and _ its 
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fine house of worship is a monument 
to the zeal of its earnest priests and 
ardent supporters. The church is built 
of Milford granite, with a tower of ex- 
ceptional grace overlooking the sur- 
rounding country. The late Fr. 
Patrick Cuddihy, whose long and 
notable labors resulted in the estab- 
lishment of many Roman Catholic 
churches, is credited with the remark- 
able enterprise, sagacity and force 


which have resulted in this monu- 
ment of devotion and sacrifice. 
As early as 1795 Arial Bragg 


moved into the northeast corner of 
the town and began the making of 
boots, employing two assistants. 
This seems to have been the com- 
mencement of a business which, years 
afterwards, distinguished Milford 
among the manufacturing centres of 
the state. As an illustration of the 
business methods of those days the 
Ballou History of Milford copies 
the following entry from Colonel 
3ragg’s Memoirs: 


“Hired a horse for fifty cents, bought a 
bag of hay of John Claflin for ten cents; 
and with his twenty-two pair of shoes in 
saddle-bags, and his bag of hay bound on 
behind him, before the sun had risen was 
off for Providence; stopped one-half mile 
north of Providence bridge; gave hay to 
his horse, and with one pair of shoes in his 
hand, and the saddle-bag on his back, 
marched on. When going on to the 
bridge saw two men standing by the way- 
side, when one of them called out, ‘Have 
you shoes to sell?’ The response was, 
‘I have” ‘How many?’ ‘ Twenty-two 
pairs.” ‘What do you ask?’ ‘One dollar 
per pair.’ Looking at them, said he, ‘I 
will give you twenty-one dollars and fifty 
cents.’ ‘You shall have them.’ Took the 


money, returned to his horse, found him 
refreshed, when he mounted and rode di- 
rect to Mr. Draper’s in Attleborough, of 
whom he had heard when in Brookline. 
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Bought six Calf-skins; rode to Thurston’s 
Tavern in Franklin, gave his horse the hay 
that remained and arrived home one hour 
after sundown the same day; paid three 
weeks’ board, and for his horse, and found 
that eight dollars would remain for his 
three weeks’ work; which was far better 
than seven dollars per month at Brookline, 
where the inhabitants thought it beneath 
their dignity to hold conversation with 
their hired help, or a journeyman shoe- 
maker.” 


Gradually the boot and shoe busi- 
ness increased. To name the various 
firms that have engaged in this enter- 
prise, the amount of the products 
turned out and the number of men 
and women employed in the town for 
nearly a hundred years would simply 
mean many pages of statistics copied 
from the state records. As every- 
body knows, no industry in New Eng- 
land has been subjected to greater 
changes through the introduction of 
machinery, more frequent fluc.uations 


on account of labor disturbances, pro- 
founder revolutions through the in- 
fluence of war and western immigra- 
tion and the ever-increasing demands 
of competition, than the production 
of leather and the manufacture of 
boots and shoes. Milford has felt 
these commercial and industrial vicis- 
situdes most keenly, as is now attest- 
ed by the number of large buildings 
that once turned out hundreds of 
cases daily but are now used for 
storage or devoted to other purposes. 
At the present time the two principal 
shoe shops employ together from 800 
to 1,000 hands. 

Fortunately for Milford, however, 
nature has furnished within her own 
territory an inexhaustible supply of 
most excellent granite. As early as 
1845 the amount of stone quarried 
and prepared was valued at $3,500, 
and within recent years many large 
quarries have been opened of which 
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those of Norcross Brothers, the Bay 
State Pink Granite Company and the 
G. H. Cutting Granite Company are 
the most important, employing from 
1,200 to 1,500 men. This industry 
promises to furnish, for generations 
to come, a permanent and substantial 
resource for both capital and labor, fo1 
the quality and beauty of the now 
well known granite has been demon- 
strated in the construction of hun- 
dreds of public and 
buildings in all parts of the country. 

For many years considerable atten- 


commercial 


tion has been devoted to the manu- 
facture of straw goods and Milford is 
now looking forward to a prosperous 
future along that line. 
ago Mr. William Lapworth, an ener- 
getic, expert manufacturer of elastic 


Some years 


fabric web, secured a large building 
and began operations with a limited 
number of the most improved looms. 
At the present time he has practically 
reached the limit of the capacity af- 
forded by his original plant and 
promises to extend indefinitely his 
young and flourishing business. 

The prospect for a more substan- 
tial and profitable growth, in popula- 
tion, in the increased value of real 
estate, and in public improvements, 
seems better now than at any period 
in the last quarter of a century. The 
town has two daily papers—the News 
and the Journal—which together with 
a weekly, the Gazette, established in 
1882 by Gilbert M. Billings, and con- 
ducted by Cook & Sons since 1872, 
are potent forces in all the manifold 
enterprises and political and social 
interests of the town. There is an 
efficient fire department, of which 
Mr. John H. Scott is the experienced 
and faithful chief, with two steamers, 
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hook and ladder trucks, and all the 
necessary paraphernalia. The water 
supply is ample and satisfactory, the 
pumping station being located near 
the banks of the classic Charles, 
which takes its rise in the northern 
part of the town. Both Milford and 
Hopedale are connected under the 
same system of water works, and are 
both supplied also with gas and elec- 
tric light from stations situated in the 
manufacturing part of the former. 
The Boston and Albany Railroad, in 
its early days, constructed a branch 
road from South Framingham to Mil- 
ford through the town of Holliston. 
Its present station is unattractive and 
unsuitable and should be replaced by a 
better. A branch of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railway also 
passes through the town, connecting 
the main line at Franklin with the 
Boston and Albany at Ashland. The 
Grafton and Upton Railroad also has 
its terminus in Milford. But it is 


a centre from which electric lines 
radiate in every direction that the 
town is particularly fortunate. The 


following towns, from which further 
connections are made to all parts of 
the state, have been joined to Milford 
by trolley lines which are now in 
profitable operation: South Framing- 
ham, Hopkinton, Upton, Hopedale, 
Mendon, Uxbridge, Franklin, Woon- 
socket and the Medways. 

From the earliest days Milford has 
been favored with excellent hostelries. 
When President Washington, in 1789, 
passed this way, he stopped for re- 
freshments at the Samuel Warren 
Inn. There he was waited upon by 
the prominent citizens of the town, 
including the minister, and addressed 
as “Your Highness.” An old elm is 
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still standing where, tradition says, 
one of his horses was tied, and one 
may fancy he can still see where the 
hungry animal gnawed away some of 
the bark. This is one of the scores of 
trees throughout New England where 
“Washington hitched his horse.” 
The judicial district composed of 
Milford and_ several neighboring 
towns deserves special notice because 
of the long and faithful administration 
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of Judge Charles A. Dewey, a native 
of Northampton, Mass., where his 
father, whose name he bears, pre- 
sided over the Supreme Court for al- 
most thirty years. Judge Dewey 
was graduated at Williams College in 
1851 and was admitted to the bar in 
1854. He was appointed trial justice 
in July, 1861, and later justice of the 
Police and District Courts, thus hav- 
ing held court here, as the local 
magistrate, for the long term of over 
forty years. 

Perhaps no single event in recent 
years has been more deeply regretted 
among the progressive and public 
spirited residents of Milford and 
Hopedale than the death, on ..ugust 
26, 1900, of the Hon. William Henry 


Cook. Associated many years with 
his father and brother in the publica- 
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tion of the Milford Journal, he had 
won the respect and confidence of the 
public so.completely that he had re- 
peatedly been elected to both houses 
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of the state Legislature, where he 
became known as a fearless and in- 
corruptible champion of what he 
regarded as sound political measures. 
His political enemies, no less than 
his constituents, admired the stalwart 
and consistent zeal with which he fol- 
lowed the line of personal and politi- 
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cal duty, and in his death the town 
sustained a loss which will be long 
remembered and deeply felt. 

No account of historical and mod- 
ern Milford could, even remotely, ap- 
proach completeness which did not 
give some attention to the inception, 
development and dissolution of the 
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1886 Hopedale was a 


part of 
the town of Milford. The two places 
are now divided by scarcely over a 
mile of distance from post office to 
post office, and in all matters except 
municipal government are most close- 


ly allied. When Adin Ballou, in the 
full strength of his young manhood, 
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“Fraternal Community, No. 1,” 
popularly known as the Hopedale 


Community, founded under the 
leadership of the late Rev. Adin 
Ballou, January 28, 1841. This 


subject has already received special 
notice in the NEw ENGLAND Maca- 
referred 


Until 


ZINE, and can here be 
to in a mere word only. 





selected the “Dale” as the site on 
which he intended to work out 
the principles of practical Christian 
socialism, there were few dwelling 
houses in all the region which is now 
teeming with the increasing popula- 
tion and ever enlarging manufactorics 
of modern Hopedale. The Community 
drew to itself men of earnest purpose, 
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high ideals and powerful executive 
ability. As an organic effort to demon- 
strate the practicability of socialism 
it is generally referred to as a failure; 
but as an effort to emphasize the fun- 
damental princi- 

ples of perma- 
human 
welfare it was a 


nent 


marked 
Adin 
continued, 
the 
munity 


success. 
Ballou 
long 
Com- 
dis- 


after 


solved, to teach 
and exemplify 
the doctrines of 
non-resistance 
and Christian 
co-operation. 
The aged Count 
Leo Tolstoi 


referred 


re- 
cently 
to him as, in his 
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simply one of many _ superlative 
tributes paid to him by men of kin- 
‘dred sympathies in different parts of 
the world. A fine statue in bronze 
was recently presented to the town 
by General Wil- 
liam F. Draper, 
voluntary  con- 
tributors  buy- 
ing the old Bal- 
homestead 
and suitably lay- 
ing out the 
grounds around 
the monument. 
Associated with 
Mr. Ballou 
the early 
of the Commu- 


nity was a man 


lou 


in 
days 


of noble ideals 
and unusual abil- 
ity, the late 


Eben D. Draper. 


opinion, “the : Under his guid- 
greatest of ance the Hope- 
American writ- Melt eee ft dale machine 
ers,” which is EBEN S. DRAPER works were 
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originally established. In the course 
of a few years his brother, the late 
George Draper, became interested 
both in the Community and its indus- 
trial enterprises and, afterwards, was 
the leading spirit in developing the 
vast plant now known as the Draper 
Company, of which General Wm. F. 
Draper, the recent United States am- 
bassador to Italy, is the president, and 
Mr. Joseph B. Bancroft vice-presi- 
dent. From 2,500 to 3,000 men are 
now employed by the Draper Com- 
pany in ‘the manufacture of cotton 
machinery, of which the famous 
Northrop loom is the most remark- 
able production, and the advantages 
resulting to Milford and surrounding 
towns are correspondingly great. 
Hopedale itself has a population of 
about two thousand, and therefore a 
large draft is made upon the neigh- 
boring towns for sufficient help. 

The invention of the Northrop 
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loom occupied 
many years, 
during 
the services of 
num- 


which 


a great 
ber of expert 
mechanics and 
inventors were 
employed, be- 
sides the ex- 
penditure of 
hundreds of 
thousands of 
dollars. The 
result, now 
that the loom 
is a fully 
demonstrated 
success, as- 
sures a saving 
in the labor 
cost of cotton cloth production of 25 
per cent. Thousands of these looms 
are now supplanting the older types 
and being introduced into all parts 
of the world. This fact partly ac- 
counts for the sudden expansion of 
the Hopedale shops and the creation 
of the vast foundry covering many 
acres and resembling when seen 
upon the inside during the process 
of “pouring off,” one of the colossal 
circles in Dante’s Inferno. 

The development of Hopedale since 
its incorporation as a town has 
been both interesting and rapid. The 
streets have been macadamized and 
lined with shade trees, concrete side- 
walks have everywhere been laid, 
systems of gas and electric lights, 
water supply, sewerage and all that 
modern municipal regulation requires 
have been thoroughly introduced. The 
houses which have been built by the 
Draper Company, both in Hopedale 
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and Milford, are 
unique as_ tene- 
ments for em- 
ployés. __ Pictur- 
esque, with lawns 
and great archi- 
tectural variety 
in construction 
and — surround- 
ings, and fur- 
nished with every 
convenience for 
modern __ house- 
keeping, at an un- 
usually low ren- 
tal, these houses 
are worthy of study and imitation by 
similar manufactories throughout the 
country. When the Hopedale Com- 
munity finally dissolved, the present 
Hopedale parish was formed C :tober 
27, 1867, receiving the meeting- 
house, cemetery and “disposable 
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funds” of the Community, taking the 
responsibilities of the Sunday-school 
and other religious enterprises. Mr. 
Ballou ministered to the Hopedale 
parish for many years, during which 
he compiled the voluminous history, 
“The Ballous in America,” “The 
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Hopedale Community,” “An Auto- 
and 
In 1898 the meeting-house at 
Hopedale removed, and the 
present church was built and pre- 
sented to the parish by the brothers, 


biography,” several other vol- 
umes. 


was 


MILFORD AND HOPEDALE 








HOPEDALE STREET 


George A. and Eben S. Draper, in 


loving memory of their parents, 
George and MHannah_ (Thwing) 
Draper. This fine edifice, constructed 


of Milford granite, follows the old 
English Gothic style of architecture 
and beautiful 
worship and a lasting monument to 
the deeper insight of its donors. This 


forms a house of 


building, however, is only one 
of many public enterprises which 


the Draper family have been instru- 
mental in furnishing to both towns. 
It was through the generosity and 
patriotism of the late George Draper 
that the noble Memorial Hall in Mil- 
ford was finally raised in memory of 
of the 


He was the donor of the 


the services of the soldiers 
Civil War. 
Hopedale Town Hall, which, unfortu- 
nately, he did not quite live to see 
dedicated. General Wm. F. Draper, 
some years ago, built and presented 
to the town a fine street about a mile 
in length, and Hon. and Mrs. Eben 
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S. Draper have recently offered to the 
Milford Hospital Association a lot of 
land upon which they propose to 
erect a commodious building contain- 
ing every possible convenience known 
to medical science. In this connec- 
tion also should be mentioned the 
beautiful Bancroft Memorial  Li- 
brary, the gift, to the town, of Mr. 
Joseph B. Bancroft, in memory of his 
wife, Sylvia W. (Thwing) Bancroft. 
This, too, is constructed of Milford 
granite. The exterior is richly orna- 
mented by exquisite carvings, and the 
interior of solid oak is superbly fin- 
ished. Generous appropriations are 
made by the town for books, and the 
library is open to, the public every 
afternoon and evening. 

The recent rapid increase in the 
population of Hopedale has necessi- 
tated the construction of the new 
grammar school building, built of 
brick with granite trimmings, and 
standing amid pleasant surroundings, 


near the admirable play-grounds 


which the town has prepared at great 
expense for public use. 
park around the pond at the north of 
It will 


An extensive 


the town has been planned. 





From a sketch by the architect, Robert Allen Cook 
MILFORD HOSPITAL 


contain excellent drives, groves and 
boating facilities, and will form a 
picturesque resort for pleasure pur- 
poses. 

Anawassamauke, Quashaamitt and 
Namsconont were the simple names 
of the three Indian chiefs who deeded 
Quinshipaug Plantation and Mago- 
miscock Hill to Moses Payne and 
Peter Brackett, “both of Braintree,” 
in the presence of John Elliott, Sr., 
John Elliott, Jr., and Danigl Weld, 
Sr., and by that act they opened the 
way for a ceaseless and ever victorious 
race-ascendency which no Indian brav- 
ery could withstand. The conquest 
still goes on which was begun by 
those early pioneers, only it has now 
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shifted from the subjuga- 
tion of the virgin wilder- 
ness to the complete control 
of the forces of nature. 
Hopedale is doing its part 
in this great campaign, 
making it ever more pos- 
sible for vast populations 
to exist and thrive under 
conditions of prosperity 
and enlightenment of 
which the fathers never 
dreamed. 


EBEN S. DRAPER’S STABLE 
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Night’s Awakening 


E stirs himself, the sombre horseman Night, 
And shaking out the trappings of his steed, 
Prepares to face the conflict with the light. 
His troops in long lines sweep across the sky, 
In silence spreading out to flank the sun, 


By -H. Percival Allen 





To out-manceuvre all his pomp and power, 

And overwhelm the glory of his throne. 

A sable host, whose cloaks are dyed with red— 
The ebbing life blood of the conquered day; 

And when—the turmoil o’er, the strife all passed— 


He calls unto his conquering host to stay, 
Upon each breast he pins a silver star 
To mark them veterans of another war. 

















The Birthplace of the American Free 
Public School 


By N. L. 


HERE are many things 
about old Dedham, in the 
Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, that make it a 
place of more than passing interest; 
but perhaps the principal one, to the 
student of human affairs, is that here 
was established the first public school 
in America, and indeed in the world, 
“for the education of the youth.”* 
The prayer of that good and Rev- 
erend John Eliot, at the 
churches in Boston, in the early days, 


synod of 


“Lord, for schools everywhere among 
Oh! that our schools may flour- 
That every member of this as- 
sembly may go home and procure a 
good school to be encouraged in the 
town where he lives. That before we 
die we may see a good school in 


us! 
ish! 


plantation in the country,” 
seems, in our day, to have been fully 
answered. 

The founders of the Massachusetts 
colonies were highly educated, no 
less than earnest Christian men and 
women. They fully believed what 
they asserted in their first public law 
on the subject: “That the good edu- 


every 


* The writer is well aware that there were many schools in 
the early colonial days known as ‘public schools,’’ in the 
sense that they were open to the children of the inhabitants 
in general, and that some of them were supported from the 
income or tax of land owned by some of the members of a 
particular town or community; but the case of the public 
school above referred to is the first instance in history in 
which a school was established by the voters or freemen of 
a town, and supported by general taxation, that is, bya 
tax on all of the property, and all of the property-holders 
of atown or community. It wasa public scl ol both in 
the sense that it was open to the public, and supported by 
the public, generally, and it was in every sense a public 
institution conducted on the same general plan as are our 
public schools of to-day. 





Sheldon 


cation of children is of singular be- 
hoofe and benefit to any Common- 
wealth.” Accordingly, no sooner 
had they built rude log houses for 
their families, and the simple temple 
for the worship of God, than they be- 
gan the work of giving to their 
children that “good education,” first 
at their own firesides, and then—and 
very soon—in the public school, “to 
the end that the rich boon might be 
possessed by all—the children of the 
poor and unlearned, no less than 
those more highly favored.” 

The first colonists of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Company with John Win- 
throp, governor,and Thomas Dudley, 
deputy governor, about one thousand 
in number, arrived, we are told, in 
1630, and settled at Boston, Charles- 
town, Dorchester, Roxbury, Water- 
town, Medford and Lynn. Salem had 
been settled in 1628, and the Plym- 
outh Colony in 1620. The settlement 
of Dedham was begun in 1635 and 
the first recorded birth is on the 21st 
of June of this year. This was six 
years and four days from the morn- 
ing when Winthrop and his associates 
entered Boston Harbor, “to find a 
place for sitting down.” 

A portion of the lands comprised 
within the original limits of the town 
was purchased of the Indians “for a 
fair consideration” and deeded to the 
colony by Chikatawbot, the chief, 
about the year 1630. The original 
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deed being lost, it was renewed in 
1635 by Josias Waumpatuk, grandson 
of Chikatawbot, and the latter deed 
is still in existence. The more 
southerly portions were purchased of 
King Philip, chief of the Wampano- 
ags, “and due payment made.” The 
territory of the town originally em- 
braced what are now the towns of 
Bellingham, Dover, Franklin, Med- 
field, Medway, Millis, Needham, Nor- 
folk, Norwood, Walpole, Wellesley, 
Westwood and Wrentham, and parts 
of Foxboro, Hyde Park, Natick and 
Sherborn. 

The “plantation” was begun by 
twenty-three “proprietors,” moving 
thither, it is said, from Watertown 
and Roxbury. They signed what 
was termed the “town covenant” in 
August, 1636, and in September of 
the same year “petitioned the Gen- 
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eral Court” for the confirmation and 
enlargement of the land grants of 
the previous vear with the suggestion 
that the 
ment.” “Three days later,” the peti- 


town be called ‘Content- 
tion was granted “by a general vote, 
freely and cheerfully,” but Dedham, 
for some reason, had been substituted 
for Contentment as the name of the 
new town, probably for the reason 
that several of the original settlers 
were natives of Dedham, England. 
The covenant of the first settlers is 
indeed interesting, and well illustrates 
the Puritan spirit and idea. It is as 
follows: 
“Ist. We, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, do in the fear and reverence of 
our Almighty God mutually and generally 
promise amongst and each 
other, to profess and practice one truth 
according to that most-perfect rule the 
foundation whereof is everlasting life. 


ourselves 














— 


- ies 
. a 
ALDEN’S OLD 
“2nd. That we shall by all means laber 


to keep off from us all such as are con- 
trary minded; and receive only such unte 
us as may probably be of one heart with 
us, as that we either know or may be well 
and truly informed to walk in a peaceable 
conversation, with all meekness of spirit 
to the edification of each other in the 
knowledge and faith of the Lord Jesus; 
and to the mutual encouragement unto all 
temporal comforts in all things seeking 
the good of each other out of all which 
may be derived from peace. 
“ard:.. That i at time 
shall arise between parties 


difference 
our 


any 
of said 
Town, that then such party or parties shall 
presently refer all such differences unto 
some one, two or three others of our said 
fully accorded and deter- 
mined without further delay, if it possibly 
may be. 

“4th. That every man that now, or at 
any time hereafter shall have lots in our 
said Town shall pay his share in all such 
rates of money and charges as shall be im- 
posed upon him rateably in proportion 
with other men; as also become freely sub- 
servient to all such laws and constitutions 


society to be 


Ray: Me eH 
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as shall be necessarily had or made now o1 
at any time hereafter from this day for- 
ward, as well for loving and comfortable 
society in our said Town, as also for the 
prosperous and thriving condition of our 
said fellowship; especially respecting the 
fear of God in which we desire to begin 
and continue, whatsoever we shall by his 
loving favor take in hand. 

“sth. And for the better manifestation 
of our true resolution herein, every man 
so received to hereunto his 
name, thereby obliging both himself and 
his successors after him 
have done.” 


subscribe 


forever as we 


At a town meeting held the follow- 
ing year, January 1, 1637, at which 
thirty-five persons 
committee was 


were present, a 
“chosen to contrive 
the Fabricke of a meeting house to be 
in length 36 foote & 20 foot in bredth 
& between the upp and nether sill in 
y® studds 12 foote.” The records in- 
dicate a constant and intense interest 
of the people in this work, but the 
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church was not completed earlier 
than 1646 or 1647. During this time 
these few, but hard-working settlers 
haddug a ditch twenty feet wide and 
three-fourths of a mile long from 
Charles River through the meadows 
to East Brook,had connected Charles 
River with the Neponset River, had 
secured the erection of a corn mill 
at East Dedham, and had put them- 
selves on record as constructing the 
first canal or water-way in America. 

“It was,” says Judge Frederick D. 
Ely, “while one of these great public 
works was in progress and the othe 
but lately completed, that the found- 
Dedham at a town meeting, 
held January 1, 1644, old style, forty- 
two 
names are given in the record, passed 
the following vote, establishing the 
first free public school :” 


ers of 


persons being present, whose 


“The said Inhabitants, taking into Con- 
sideration the great necesitie of providing 
means for the Education of the 
youth in our s’d Towne, did with an 
unanimous consent declare by voate their 
willingness to promote that worke, prom- 
ising to put too their hands, to provide 
maintenance for a Free Schoole in our said 
Towne. 

“And farther did resolve and consent, 
testifying it by voate, to rayse the summe 
of Twenty pounds per annu towards the 
maintaining of a Schoole Mr to keep a 
free School in our s’d towne. 

“And also did resolve and consent to 
betrust the s’d 20 pound pr annu & certain 
lands in our Towne formerly set apart for 
publique use, into the hand of Feofees to 
be presently chosen by themselves, to im- 
ploy the s’d 20 
afores’d to be improved for the use of the 
said Schoole: that as the profits shall arise 
from y® s’d land, every man may be pro- 
portionately abated of his some of the s’d 
20 pounds aforesaid, freely to be given to 
; And yt y® said Feofees 


some 


pounds and the land 


ye use aforesaid. 
shall have power to make a Rate for the 
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necesary charg of improving the s’d land; 
they giving account thereof to the Towne, 
or to those whome they should depute. 

“John Hunting, Eldr Eliazer Lusher, 
Francis Chickering, John Dwight & 
Michael Powell, are chosen Feofees and 
betrusted in the behalfe of the Schoole as 
aforesaid.” 


The new school at once went into 
operation in “the primitive thatched 


meeting-house,” and received the 
regular support of the town. 
“There is a tradition,’ says Rev. 


Carlos Slafter, who was for over forty 
vears the highly respected master of 
the Dedham High School, “that 
Ralph Wheelock, the ancestor of the 
first and second presidents of Dart- 
mouth College, taught during this 
time, and it is probable that he did 
so.” 

It seems that soon after this public 
school was established, these hardy 
and pioneers saw the 
necessity of a school building, and 
the record of the town shows this: 


far-seeing 


“January 1648-9. At a General meeting 
of the Town. ..A schoole house & a 
Watch house is resolved to be built this 
next yeare the care whereof is left to the 
select men.” 


And in the early records of the 
selectmen “in the neat handwriting 
of Capt. Lusher” is the following ac- 
count of “the first temple of learn- 
ing:” 


“Trmo. 15. 1648. Assemb: Hen Chick- 
ering, Joh. Kingsbury, Joh. Dwight, Tho. 
Wight, Fra. Chickering, Joshu. Fisher & 
Elea: Lusher. A school house to be built 
as followeth, together with a watch 
house, the length 18 foote, being 14 foote 
beside the chimney, the wideness 15 foote, 
the studd 9g foote betwixt joynts, one 
floore of joyce; 2 convenient windows in 
the lower roome & one in the chamber, 
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the plancher layed, the floor planked, the 
stayers made, the sides boarded, feather- 
edged and rabbitted, the doors made & 
hanged. 

“the watch house is to be a leanto set 
at the back of the chimney sixe foote wide, 
the length thereof 2 foote & one half mor 
than the house is wide, so placed that the 
end thereof may extend past the corner of 
the house, so that the watch may have an 
aspect 4 severall wayes. & open windowes 
therein suitable to a watch house: & cov- 
ered with board up to those windowes & 
upon the roofe, & a mandle tree hewen & 
fitted for the Chimney.” 


It is supposed that this building 
stood near, if not on the very spot 
Unitarian Vestry 
stands, and that two, and probably 
three, of its successors held the same 
position, as it is often designated in 
the records as “the school 
meeting house.” 


where the now 


near the 


“We have only to imagine,” says 
Mr. Slafter, “the busy hum of school 
work filling the east room by day, 
and the faithful watching of the senti- 
nel from the windows of the west- 
end lean-to during the long and lonely 
nights, to understand how child and 
man in these old days performed their 
several parts in laying the foundation 
of a free school and a free state.” 

Here, too, on the parish green, 
between the Courthouse and _ the 


Unitarian Church, very near the site 
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PILLAR OF LIBERTY 


oi the first schoolhouse, is a quaint 
stone monument,commemorating the 
repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766. It 
is the base of the Pillar of Liberty, 
popularly Pitt’s Head, 
which was erected by the Dedham 
Sons of Liberty, according to Dr. 
Ames’s diary, July 22, “in the pres- 
ence of a vast concourse of people.” 
It is said to have supported a tall, 
wooden column which was subse 
quently surmounted by a bust of 
William Pitt. 
than three years after its erection, 
overthrown in the night time and 
after the Revolution the Dedham 
schoolboys used “Pitt’s Head” for 
a football until it finally disappeared. 
The inscriptions on the stone are as 
follows : 


known as 


It was, however, less 


(Westerly face.) 


“The Pillar of Liberty. 
Erected by the Sons of Liberty 
in this vicinity 
Laus Deo Regi, et Immunitat™ 
autoribus q. maxime Patrono 














FAIRBANKS HOUSE 


Pitt, qui Rempub rursum evulsit 
Faucibus Orci.” 


(Northerly face.) 

“The Pillar of Liberty. 
To the Honor of Will™ Pitt Esqrt 
& other Patriots who saved 
America from impending Slav 
re, & confirm’d our most loyal 
Affection to Kg George III by pro- 
curing a Repeal of the Stamp Act, 
18th, March, 1766.” 


(Also on the northerly face is this in- 
scription.) 

“Erected here July 22, 1766 

by Doct? Nath! Ames 2nd 

Col. Ebent Battle, Maj Abijah 

Draper & Other Patriots friendly 

to the Rights of the Colonies at 

that day. 

Replaced by the Citizens 

July 4, 1828.” 


The tablet on the easterly face, 
giving the story of the monument in 
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brief, was placed on the occasion of 
the two and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the town in 1886. 

A little back from the main street 
is the famous Fairbanks House, built 
in 1636. “It is, without doubt, the 
most picturesque old house in this 
is yet occupied, and 


hundred 


country.” It 
until recently by the eighth genera- 
tion of this notable family. 

Another object of interest near by 
is the old Avery Oak, for which its 
owner is said to have refused seven- 
ty dollars when its timber was 
wanted in the construction of the 
frigate Constitution. It is, without 
doubt, a tree of the primeval forest, 
and its image has been engraved on 
the escutcheon of the town seal, and 
the treeitself has becomethe proper- 
ty of the Dedham Historical Society. 

The brief history of the pile of 
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mason work that now stands so con- 
spicuously near the road, on Dedham 
island, the origin and use of which 
have excited no little curiosity, is this: 
In May, 1762, the town voted “to 
have the powder house builded on a 


ereat rock in Aaron Fuller’s land, 
near Charles river,” and Captain 
Eliphalet Fales, Daniel Gay and 


Ebenezer Kingsbury were chosen a 
committee to build the house. At the 
May, 1765, the above- 
named committee, not having com- 
plied with the request of the town to 
build, two more persons were joined, 
viz., Deacon Nathaniel Kingsbury 
and Captain David Fuller, and in- 
structed to have said house erected 
forthwith: the same “to be eight 
feet square, on the outside, and six 
high wunder the _ plates—the 
materials to be brick and lime 
mortar.” It was done, and for 


meeting in 


feet 


many years the building was 
used for the storage of ammuni- 
tion. 

The first “covenant” in the matter 
of the “Free School” seems to have 
been for seven years, and to have ex- 
pired in 1651, as it appears that on 
January first of that year, the “free- 
men” assembled in the “Little Meet- 
ing-house,” eighty-four responding 
to the roll call, and voted as fol- 
lows: 

“It is resolved that a Schoole for y® 
education of youth in our Towne shall be 
continued & mayntayned for the whole 
tearme of Seaven* yeares next. and that 
the settled mayntenance or wages of the 
schoolmr: shall be 20 pounds p ann at y® 
leaste.” 


So this “Free Public School” was 


*It is evident that the early schoolmaster was not re- 
quired to teach spelling. Itis said that in the arithmetic 
used by Master Metcalf in Dedham the same word is 
sometimes spelled in three different ways in the same 
paragraph. 
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THE POWDER HOUSE, 


continued, with the master’s pay un- 
limited, his wages to be. twenty 
pounds per annum at the least, which 


indicates that the freemen were 
solicitous that nothing should be 


spared to bring about the desired re- 
sults, and so it has been continued, 
here and elsewhere from that day to 
this. And who can approximate the 
bearing this small but wise beginning 
in education of the freemen of Ded- 
ham has had in the upbuilding of this 
great people and nation? It probably 
shaped the school legislation of the 
Massachusetts Colony, as within three 
years after their action the General 
Court made the free public school a 
part of her political system. And it 
is an interesting and significant fact 
that Eleazer Lusher, one of the 
original Board of Feoffees of the 
Dedham school probably its 
chief projector was a representative 
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from this town to the General Court 


‘at most of its sessions from 1640 to 


1662, and that Michael Powell and 
Francis Chickering, two other feof- 
were also several times members 
Indeed who would be 


fees, 
of that body. 
more zealous and hopeful, or better 
able to advise on the question of pub- 
lic education, than they who were 
witnesses to the success of an experi- 
ment conducted by their own hands? 

The concensus of public opinion 
fortified by a clear demonstration to 
what was possible to an enlightened 
community soon shaped itself into 
wise legislation. The law made it 
compulsory upon the town to support 
public schools and to make educa- 
tion universal and free; and the late 
Hon. John W. Dickinson, for many 
years secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, has said 
of it, “As this was the first law of the 
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kind ever passed by any community 
of persons or by any state, Massachu- 
setts may claim the honor of having 
originated the free public school.” 
This notable law seems to have 
given voice to the convictions of the 
people, as it was generally and cheer- 
fully obeyed, and on every side, as the 
ancient forests gave way before the 
hardy pioneers in their slow but sure 
advance from the seaboard into the 
interior, the meeting-house and the 
schoolhouse arose side by side with 
the log huts of the settlers, thus con- 
verting the desolate places of the 
wilderness into the homes of a Chris- 


tian people—the “seed-plots” of a 
higher and purer life for ages yet to 
come. No grander spectacle in the 
history of any people is presented 
than that of these men thus strug- 
gling for a scanty subsistence amid 
the privations and dangers of border 
life, against the attacks of a stealthy 
and relentless foe, and yet, as if with a 
prophetic vision of the future, sparing 
no effort, and in their poverty shirk- 
ing no sacrifice to plant the pillars of 
the new Commonwealth, their “be- 
loved New England,” on the ever- 
lasting foundations of universal in- 
telligence and virtue. 
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NAMED IN HONOR OF DR. WM. AVERY 


OF DEDHAM PROMINENT IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE TOWN 


WHO IN 1680 GAVE £60 TOWARDS THE SUPPORT OF A 


LATIN SCHOOL. 








(Tablet on Avery School, Dedham, Massachusetts.) 








1644 AMES SCHOOL 1897 


NAMED IN HONOR OF FISHER AMES 


A NATIVE OF DEDHAM - A WISE STATESMAN - 


AND A FRIEND OF WASHINGTON. 








(Tablet on Ames School, Dedham, Massachusetts.) 
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# EDITOR'S TABLE. 





UR attention has been called 
() to the fact that the article 
printed in our October is- 
sue under the title “The Colonial 
Parson,” is taken almost bodily 
from Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s 
“The Sabbath in Puritan New Eng- 
land,” published and copyrighted by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1891. We 
have the kind assurance of author and 
publishers that they hold us guiltless 
of intention in this, but we feel that 
we owe it to them to state thus pub- 
licly the wrong to which we have been 
made party, our regret at appearing 
as receivers and purveyors of stolen 
goods and our appreciation of the 
most friendly way in which they ac- 
cept our apologies. 
It is our custom when accepting 
manuscript for publication to ask the 


author for references. The offer of 
“The Colonial Parson” was made on 
the letter paper of a leading univer- 
sity with allusion to the writer’s con- 
nection therewith as a student under 
one of its best known professors, and 
we took it without question, for, as 
Mrs. Earle generously says, “no editor 
can know all the books that are writ- 
ten.” Too late we were confronted 
with deadly parallel columns from 
book and magazine, showing clumsy 
paraphrasing or word for word trans- 
fer of almost every sentence. 

In the index to our Volume 
XXVII, which will be published in the 
number for February next, the article 
in question will appear as “The Colo- 
nial Parson, taken from Alice Morse 
Earle’s ‘The Sabbath in Puritan New 
England,’ by Homer J. Webster.” 

THE Epiror. 
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